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As the french Republic in Danger? 





Ir is now almost sixteen years since the fall of the second Empire, 
and the French Parliament has just passed a law authorising the 
expulsion and exclusion from its territory of all the princes of the 
various families which have reigned over France. Under this law the 
Comte de Paris and the Duc d’Aumale, Prince Napoleon (Jerome) 
and Prince Victor Napoleon, have already been expelled the French 
territory. Naturally those Frenchmen who have supported the enact- 
ment and enforcement of such a law must regard the Republic as in 
danger from attack by these princes, or some or one of them; or must 
regard the mere presence of these princes ina Republican country 
as a source of intolerable difficulty for the executive, or of serious 
hindrance to the orderly government of the country. Toa stranger 
the question comes: is there now, more than at any other time since 
1871, danger to the Republic of France? and if yes, is the danger 
likely to arise from any and which of the princes? or is the danger 
traceable to any other source or person? In an article published 
about a year ago from the pen of M. Bernard Lavergne, Député du 
Tarn, headed ‘“‘La République est-elle menacée?’’ mention is made 
of a somewhat curious, but very unsound, theory of political cycles 


put forward by those always ready to prophesy mischief. It ran thus: 
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“Bonaparte, consul or emperor, governed fifteen years. The Restora- 
tion lasted fifteen years. Louis Philippe reigned eighteen years. 
The second Empire existed eighteen years. Fifteen to eighteen years 
constitutes therefore a sort of prophetic cycle for the Governments of 
France.”” And the Republic having lasted some fifteen years is in 
danger, because approaching its fated term. This M. Lavergne very 
properly treated as mere fantastical nonsense, but he did amongst 
other things regard the monarchical party as a serious danger to the 
French Republic, especially because it could now use against Repub- 
licanism the errors of the French Government in connexion with the 
policy of adventure in Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin, the state of 
the finances, and the relations of the Republic with the Catholic 
church. 

In 1870 the present French Republic had nominal birth in the 
collapse of Bonapartism at Sedan. The Legitimists were paralysed 
with the Comte de Chambord at their head. But for the “‘ white flag” 
the chances of Henry V. were very great. To the small peasant, the 
white flag and the red flag are equally distasteful. He feared that 
with the restoration of the white flag the seigneur might seek to re- 
gain the lands lost ninety years ago, and the red flag to him was 
the symbol of revolt, civil war, and destruction. If Henry V. could 
have adopted the tricolor, the Comte de Chambord might have 
reigned. Had there been no Legitimists, the Comte de Paris might 
perhaps have carried the tricolor to the throne. The Orleanists 
were paralysed by the desire of the Orleans Princes, who had just re- 
entered France, to be rich and safe, as well as princely, and there was 
conflict, at any rate of programmes, between the Duc d’Aumale, as 
possible military head of a quasi-Republican France, and the Comte de 
Paris as lawful successor to an unfilled throne and an unwielded sceptre. 
All parties at first concurred—Bonapartists, Legitimists, Orleanists 
and Republicans—in creating M. Thiers Chef du pouvoir exécutif, for 
each hoped by this means to promote the success or resuscitation of 
his own party. The shocks of the 11th March and second siege of 
Paris, and of the five milliards, were enormous; but whilst the first, 
raising the spectre rouge, was sore menace to the prospects of the new 
Republic, the heavy burden of the second proved fatal to all efforts 
for the restoration of the Empire. The ex-Empress intrigued, but the 
death of Louis Napoleon, hindering an actual attempt, averted a special 
peril at a dangerous momént, and the possibilities of rule for the Prince 
Imperial became very remote, even if he had lived. The Napoleonic 
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traditions, sorely weakened by the follies of the second Empire, died 
gradually away through the country in face of the earnest efforts first 
for the liberation of the territory and next for the resuscitation of 
down-trampled France. The peasantry became slowly Republican. 
The Republic had at first to be established and governed, if not without 
Republicans at any rate with Republicans in small minority; and the 
name Republic was only at first possible because France seemed 
wounded and broken beyond the hope of speedy recovery. At the 
elections of 8th February, 1871, the Republican list was only successful 
in twenty-three departments out of eighty-nine. The great officials 
were most of them Bonapartists or Orleanists. The Republicans, led 
by Gambetta, looked to the army and to its generals for vengeance 
for Sedan and Metz, for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, for the 
restoration of the glories of France, and for the protection of. the 
Republic against another coup détat. And the Orleanists looked to 
the army—in the future which then seemed not far off—with the 
Duc d’Aumale very high in command, and with many generals attending 
the hunting parties of the princes. And M. Thiers at first played 
one party against another till he fell on the 24th of May, 1873, and 
Marshal MacMahon was made president as a stopgap in the monar- 
chical interest. But the Royalists lost their chance or lacked courage, 
and it seemed for a little as if Bonapartism were raising its head. 
But fortunately it had no head to raise: a struggle took place between 
the Government of 16th May, 1874, and Léon Gambetta, and Bona- 
partism was in its turn defeated. 

Unfortunately the army, of which Gambetta had encouraged the 
development, needed employment or at least the hopes of employ. 
To menace Germany was of certain danger and doubtful profit, and 
so there was the policy of adventure called colonial extension in Tunis, 
Madagascar, and Tonquin. Gambetta died, but the policy lives, 
mischievous in the highest degree to all that is Republican in France. 

Gambetta, the popular idol, died; died just as his feet of clay 
were near to crumbling; died leaving no one man, no steadily-united 
group of men, to sway the public mind. And trade has not been 
very good, and taxes have been very heavy, and the news from China 
and Tonquin has been discouraging, and Monsieur has played at 
being king, and Bonapartists, having no Bonaparte, began to worship 
at the Orleans altar. And so the law of exile and the decree of 
expulsion. 

But the danger to the Republic is real, though not from the 
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princes. It would be equally a danger to an Empire or to a Monarchy 
unless the Empire were absolute or the Monarchy despotic, and even 
then it might, as in the case of the ex-Khedive Ismail, mean exile 
and change of rulers. The danger to Republicanism in France is 
in its enormously and unjustifiably increasing national expenditure. 

In 1870 the last budget of the Empire showed an expenditure 
of 1,744,000,000 francs (£69,760,000) ; in 1884 the ordinary expendi- 
ture had increased to about 3,104,000,000 (£124,160,000). A large 
part of this increase is, of course, due to the cost of the Franco- 
German war, and to the five milliards of francs (£200,000,000) paid 
to Germany by France at the close of the war; but the gradual 
increase of expenditure beyond all this has been enormous. In 1876, 
under Marshal MacMahon, the expenditure was 2,680,000,000 francs 
(£107,200,000), showing an increased annual expenditure of about 
£10,000,000 in about ten years. 

Each year recently has marked a deficit of receipts as against the 
total of ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. Although from the 
French method of accounting the exact figures are not quite easy to 
verify, it is clear that, in addition to the largely-increased Consolidated 
Debt, there is also a considerable floating debt. On the 1st January, 
1871, the French National Debt, having more than doubled during 
the Empire, was under £500,000,000. On the 1st January, 1884, the 
Funded Debt alone was £789,374,394. To-day its total is considerably 
larger, and there is a considerable unfunded debt, the amount of 
which is differently stated. 

The worst word in the old and great French Revolution was the 
word deficit: it was this which really destroyed the Bourbon monarchy. 
It is this which to-day most seriously menaces the stability of the 
Republic. The elections for the councils general show that France 
is generally well inclined to the Republic, but the French peasant 
wants peace, and the Republic is taking his son for Tonquin and his 
savings for taxes. 

The Boulanger incident is scarcely good asa symptom. It evidences 
too much political hysteria. What is needed is, sober hard work in 
cutting down the expenditure in the various departments, the aban- 
donment of the policy which has in Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin, 
resulted in nothing of profit or glory. But, alas, it is quite impossible 
to abandon this policy of adventure except as part of a general policy 
of disarmament, and I fear that no minister can be found heroic enough 
to propose such a policy, or strong enough to carry it. So the military 
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expenditure of France increases, and some work must be found for 
ambitious generals either abroad or at home, and there are starving 
people in the great cities, and dynamite at Décazeville, and storm-clouds 
gathering in the air. Cuartes BRADLAUGH. 





Latter Day Palevisin. 





“Tre Church at this moment,” wrote Emerson after his English 
journey of 1847, ‘‘is much to be pitied. If a Bishop meets an intel- 
ligent gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in his eyes, he has no 
resource but to take wine with him.” Human optimism can always 
supply these premature exultations, to stand for later years as an 
impassive index to the frustrations of destiny, and the leaden tardiness 
of beneficent change. Since Emerson’s journey the Bishops have 
plucked up heart to do many things by way of meeting the ‘fatal 
interrogations” of intelligence, and with abundant reason. Have 
they not always behind them the wealth of Philistia ; the countenance 
of a legislature which daily says its prayers by the instrumentality of 
its hats; and all the vast forces of English convention and fashion ? 
To capitulate to intelligence under guch circumstances was clearly an 
act of Quixotic scrupulosity. If the bishops of last generation were 
inclined to such a policy—which one greatly doubts—those of to-day 
know a better plan. Instead of pacifying interrogative criticism with 
hospitality, material or other, they have learned to ignore it, to impugn 
its character, to speak of it with an air of magnanimous regret, as over 
good intention gone astray because misguided and misinformed, to 
hint that it is inclined to vice, to refute it in the arena of good society 
by a judicious selection of pros and cons, to pray over it in conferences 
—in short, to employ any and every shift rather than admit that the 
Church is a stronghold of unreason. The offensive tactic has served 
so well in episcopal spheres that it has seemed feasible to apply it in 
lower and wider circles; so that among the phenomena of what is 
called religious life to-day is a movement in which men of presumptive 
culture and avowed orthodoxy, with university and Church sanctions, 
claim to meet on its own ground the ‘infidelity ” which is known to 
be so rife among the more intellectually inclined of the working-classes. 
Such a movement, at least, exists in London. The gentlemen of the 
Oxford House, whose aim is understood to be the Christianising of the 
Kast End on the lines adopted at Toynbee Hall, find themselves in 
contact with ‘‘an energetic anti-religious propaganda which primes 
even young men (sic) and lads with objections to Christianity”; and 
they have set about meeting this by a series of ‘‘ Oxford House 
Papers”, in which a number of university men and dignitaries, with 
credentials ranging from B.A. up to Canon and Professor, profess to 
reason concisely and frankly with the East End mind on religious 
questions. These prelections—allowance made for the exigencies of 
the tract form—may fairly be taken to represent the attitude of ortho- 
dox culture to-day on the main questions at issue between Christians 
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and Rationalists; and as such they seem to me sufficiently remark- 
able. 

A somewhat significant feature of the series is that while it is pro- 
fessedly designed to confute known arguments, only one number 
makes any attempt to meet in specific detail the propaganda in ques- 
tion; the principle acted on apparently being that the safety of the 
ratiocinating Christian is proportional to his vagueness. As, however, 
the excepted paper is the longest of the set, it is only fitting that, 
though one of the last issued, it should be first discussed in a criticism 
from the Freethought standpoint. The paper in question is by Professor 
W. Sanday, M.A., D.D.; is entitled ‘ Free-Thinking ” ; and professes 
to be ‘A brief Review of Mrs. Besant on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity’’. 

‘‘Freethinking,” Professor Sanday is good enough to say, ‘‘is 
an excellent thing. And if there are faults in those who call them- 
selves Freethinkers, it is not by any means they alone, or they chiefly, 
who are to blame.” ‘‘ By all means’’, he says again, “let us have 
Free-thinking. ... . But if we are to have Free-thinking it must 
be equitable Free-thinking.”’ And he goes on to express the opinion 
that while Mrs. Besant’s volume of the ‘‘ Freethinker’s Text-Look ” 
is ably written, ‘“‘the one thing” that it is “fundamentally disqualified 
from (ste) doing” is to give ‘“‘any true idea of Christianity”; pro- 
ceeding to justify that judgment by a detailed criticism. As Professor 
Sanday professes to believe in ‘ equitable free-thinking”’ in the broad 
sense, his performance must be taken to represent his notion of such 
an ideal procedure; and as such I propose to criticise it. 

It may freely be granted by thoughtful Freethinkers that so long 
as they are in the position of having to assail what they regard as 
a dominant and pernicious superstition, there is apt to be a falling 
short of absolute philosophic fairness in their criticism of past Chris- 
tian history. The truth is that such absolute philosophic fairness is 
hardly compatible with either the advocacy or the impeachment of 
any historical movement whatever. In the nature of things it is 
scarcely practicable to select the time when a dangerous criminal is at 
large, for the publication of the reasons for regarding him as the 
unhappy victim of heredity and environment; and I do not hesitate to 
say that our judgments on the historic past are necessarily subject to 
those exigencies of practical morals which compel us to denounce evil 
conduct so long as the evildoer is free to do harm. It is perfectly 
obvious to the dispassionate onlooker that the mere denunciation of 
any scoundrel for his crimes is, as Professor Sanday would say, 
‘fundamentally disqualified from” giving a ‘true idea’ of the 
scoundrel’s real inner nature. He is a subtle compound of various 
inclinations, the outcome of congenital brain-structure, nervous system, 
training, and temptation; and the “heart of his mystery” is in its 
way just as hard to pluck out as Hamlet’s. But blame, in the nature 
of human things, happens to be an instrument of moral reform; and 
it is simply impossible to forego it in the general case put—that in 
which an evil-doer remains free to do ill. The average Christian 
judge, indeed, sees fit to heap odium on him in the very act of sending 
him to prison or death. The bearing of this on the case of Christi- 
anity is easily seen. The work of the Freethinker, as propagandist, 
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is to preach reason and righteousness in opposition to a superstition 
which is grossly irrational and which distorts morals. It can hardly 
be but that, in pressing its falsehood and its maleficence, he misses 
the ideal summing-up which we have seen is never attained in the 
case of the individual criminal. The trouble is that Christians on all 
hands are monstrously exaggerating what element of good there is in 
their religion, and nefariously concealing nine-tenths of the truth 
about it; and the Freethinker has no choice but to give most of his 
time to correcting that iniquitous misrepresentation. In strict truth, 
no history was ever written which satisfied every reader as being 
entirely fair; and all histories of hotly disputed causes must perforce 
greatly dissatisfy many. ‘The practical moral law of the matter is, 
of course, that no facts shall be perverted and no evidence invented. 
If the Freethinker sins in either of these regards nothing can excuse 
him; and if Professor Sanday can prove any such offence his aspersions 
are fully justified. My comment is that he not only fails to do this, 
but himself offends in precisely these ways. 

Anyone reading Professor Sanday’s paper without having seen the 
“‘Freethinker’s Text-Book”’ would certainly be led to suppose that 
Mrs. Besant had made a desperate attempt to collect all sorts of 
random arguments against the authenticity of the so-called Gospels, 
showing extreme animus and caring for nothing but the discrediting 
of them by hook or crook. ‘‘She ought not to think’’, says the 
Professor in conclusion, ‘‘ that any stick or stone is good enough for 
a missile, and that it does not matter what sort of arguments are used, 
so long as they serve their turn” (sic); and on page 15 he speaks 
of her work as a ‘‘ desultory attempt to minimise the evidence for the 
Christian Books”. Now, this sort of language, in connexion with 
such an examination as the Professor makes of Mrs. Besant’s book, 
is at once a suppressto veri and a suggestio falsi. Our equitable exegete 
does not once mention that throughout all the propositions he discusses 
Mrs. Besant is closely following the track of Paley; and that the 
arguments which he stigmatises as indiscriminately raked together 
are one and all answers to the series of eminently forensic contentions 
by which Paley sought to prove the Gospels trustworthy. Now, 
anyone accustomed to controversy will see what this means. An 
argument which, read as an answer to an ill-supported assertion, is 
obviously fair and reasonable, may easily, if presented as a spontaneous 
proposition, be made to seem a far-fetched or strained contention. 
Professor Sanday, unwarrantably insinuating in conclusion that Mrs. 
Besant is not sufficiently ‘‘serious in the search for truth”, expresses 
a hope that some day he may return to the subject ‘7x a manner less 
disturbed by controversy”’. I share the hope, as regards the words I 
have italicised; but I have in the meantime to point out that the 
Professor here virtually (as I think) admits the effect of controversy 
in giving an ex parte aspect to his own writing; and that, if he is 
conscious of this, he is flagrantly unjust in suppressing the fact that 
the arguments he asperses are themselves answers to a string of 
propositions drawn up with the most obvious and notorious purpose of 
proving the case for Christianity anyhow. 

All this, however, though sufficiently discreditable, is by the way. 
Professor Sanday’s paper must stand or fall by its positive logical 
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merits, irrespective of its honesty as regards Mrs. Besant; and there 
is enough in all conscience to be said on the former head. I will first 
take two of his arguments which have a broad and easily estimated 
bearing, by way of exhibiting the Professor’s controversial method ; 
which, I shall later show, is quite of a piece where it deals with 
minuter issues. On page 10, dealing with Mrs. Besant’s thesis that 
there is nothing to distinguish the Canonical from the Apocryphal 
books, he writes: ‘Will Mrs. Besant seriously maintain that the 
puerilities of the Apocryphal gospels are in any sense comparable to 
the profound and far-reaching sayings and acts of the Canonical? Even 
those who question the permanent value of the latter as a rule of con- 
duct or philosophy of life, must at least admit that it is a philosophy of 
the most searching and comprehensive kind.’ 'The words I have italicised 
constitute an interesting sample of Christian apologetics. As it hap- 
pens, most Freethinkers do emphatically deny what Professor Sanday 
so naively says we “must admit”; but if that claim of his is weak, 
what is to be said of the whole argument? Supposing Mrs. Besant to 
admit that there is searching philosophy in the Canonical Gospels, is 
she likely ‘‘ seriously” to select for comparison with it what she alleges 
to be puerilities in the Apocryphal? Is it the lifelong habit of pro- 
fessional sophistry that produces such détises, or is it that Professor 
Sanday’s calibre is simply such as he attributes to the authors of the 
New Testament Apocrypha? After the sentences quoted, he goes on 
to say [italics mine]: “ Zo judge, however, (!) from her argument”? [it 
being apparently usual in Christian dialectics to infer an opponent’s 
meaning from something else than his utterances] ‘“‘ Mrs. Besant 
appears to mean that some of the miracles in the Apocryphal 
Gospels are parallel to some in the Canonical. That is a different 
matter, and would hardly, I should think, in any case justify the broad 
conclusion drawn from it.” Then, if Mrs. Besant’s proposition is 
obviously different from the imbecility before suggested, why was that 
imbecility allowed to cumber the discussion? Is it that, in defending 
the Gospels, ‘‘ any stick or stone is good enough for a missile, and 
that it does not matter what sort of arguments are used, so long as 
they serve their turn”’—in tickling the ears of Christians of limited 
reasoning faculty ? 

But Professor Sanday achieves worse things than absurdity. On 
page 46, taking up Mrs. Besant’s statement that there is a theory of 
the Jesus myth which ‘‘ regards him as a new hero of the ancient sun- 
worship, the successor of Mithra, Krishna, Osiris, Bacchus, etc.’’, the 
reverend gentleman expresses himself thus [italics mine | : 


“The history of Jesus a form of sun-worship! Mrs. Besant appears 
to write seriously, but this is only another example of the superstitions to 
which minds that think themselves emancipated are liable. 1 will venture 
to say that a superstition so gross is not believed by the simplest Christian 
in the valleys of the Tyrol or the streets of Naples. I have no wish to be 
hard on Mrs. Besant, but I am afraid that our English culture is apt to 
be sadly unequal. Mr. Matthew Arnold used to be shocked to think that 
some one could be found to write two thick volumes to prove that ‘ Mahomet 
was the little horn of the he goat that figures in the eighth chapter of 
Daniel, and that the Pope was the great horn.’ The notion about (sic) sun- 
worship belongs to the same category. The state of the case is this. Most 
young sciences sow their wild oats, The comparative study of religions is 
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a very young science, and it has not yet sown all its wild oats. A plentiful 
crop has grown round this idea of sun-worship.'! It ought not to be 
necessary to say that there cannot be the slightest analogy between reli- 
gions that stretch back into the immemorial past, centuries before the first 
appearance—I do not say of a history, but even of a literature, and one like 
Christianity, which has admirably attested documents within thirty years of the 
death of its Founder. Let Mrs. Besant try to represent to herself the process 
by which the teuching, e.g., of Romans or 1 Corinthians became transformed 
from an original sun-worship, and she will see into what absurdities she 
has been betrayed.” 

The distinguished fatuity of that passage is, I am bound to say, 
eclipsed on first reading by its air of sheer improbity. Either Professor 
Sanday is scandalously ignorant of the subject on which he is speak- 
ing—and his insolence does seem that of ignorance—or he is delibe- 
rately throwing dust in the eyes of his ignorant fellow-Christians. 
At the beginning of the passage he professes to scout the idea that 
the ‘‘ history of Jesus” is based on a sun-myth, and at the close he 
makes good his outburst by challenging Mrs. Besant to show how 
certain mystical and ethical teaching can have been evolved from sun- 
worship. The device is worthy of a hireling of the Christian Evidence 
Society. It would have been as honest, as decent, to say that Mrs. 
Besant had declared the parable of the Good Samaritan to be a sample 
of sun-worship. If that gross subterfuge be put out of sight, and 
the remainder of the passage taken on its merits, it simply serves to 
show Professor Sanday’s abject incompetence to discuss the matter. 
It is indeed true that ‘‘ our English culture is apt to be sadly unequal”. 
As represented by Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, it appears to 
leave a university dignitary in the position of believing that the stories 
of Jesus being born of a virgin-wife, the massacre ot the innocents, 
the crucifixion, the stigmata, and the ascension, are true history when 
told in the Gospels, and mere myth when related earlier in connexion 
with Krishna or Horus; that the virgin-mother myth may have a 
solar significance in Egypt, but none in Palestine; and that such a 
title as that of ‘“‘the Lamb” cannot possibly be of zodiacal origin 
when it is applied to the personage whom the university dignitary 
calls his Savior. The sentence about religions stretching back into 
the immemorial past, and Christianity being based on admirably 
attested documents, is a petitio principii so utterly childish that one 
indeed cannot well regard it as consciously made. The whole point 


‘in dispute is whether the miraculous and some other leading elements 


in the Christ story are or are not re-furbishings of the immemorial 
sun-hero fable—this to be discussed independently of the question 
whether or not they are to be regarded as associated with the career 
of some actual man who had attained local celebrity in a district of 
Syria. (Compare Text-Book, p. 340.) The early documents Professor 
Sanday speaks of are Paul’s epistles, which are entirely beside the case 
as regards the virgin-mother story. The only points on which the 
Pauline evidence can be claimed as relevant are those of the crucifixion 
and the resurrection. On the latter head Professor Sanday asks us to 





1 While Dr. Sanday talks thus, another writer in the ‘‘ Oxford House ”’ series 
calls Professor Max Miiller, the champion of the solar theory, ‘‘ the greatest modern 
student of the history of religions” (*‘ Salvation,” by V. 8. 8. Coles, p. 11). 
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give unhesitating credence to the writer who alleges a different set of 
reappearances from those told of in the Gospels, and who declares 
that he was anti-Christian after the time these appearances took 
place; while as regards the crucifixion the exegete makes no account 
whatever of the Pauline teaching that ‘‘7t dehoved the Christ to suffer 
and to rise from the dead”’. For students who do not set out, as Pro- 
fessor Sanday does, with an instilled and inveterate belief in the 
reality of all the Christian myths, the question is, how far is the story 
of the virgin mother, the new star, the mages, the flight into Egypt, 
the crucifixion, the later location of the birth at the winter solstice, 
the three days of subjection at the vernal equinox, the ascension, and 
the epithet of the Lamb—how far are all these details derived from 
the earlier religions of India, Persia, and Egypt, or from a common 
floating body of oriental myth. Once the kinship of the legends is 
demonstrated, as it is for every unprejudiced inquirer, the further 
question of the solar element in all of them presents itself. Certainly 
the sun-myth theory is in an indeterminate condition, but beside the 
attitude of primitive credulity and hebetude held by Professor 
Sanday and his fellow-Christians, the most reckless flights of recent 
speculation are respectable. The Professor pens his ridicule of the 
whole theory without a word of explanation as to the universal myth- 
element pointed to by critical research in his own faith; and then 
he goes on to mention as ‘still more monstrous” the proposition that 
the symbol of the cross has a phallic connexion. ‘Surely no one with 
a glimmering of the critical spirit would dream of connecting the 
Christian use of the cross or crucifix” with the phallic symbols. I 
am obliged to deny ‘‘a glimmering of the critical spirit” to a writer 
who, like Professor Sanday, makes a belief in the reality of the Chris- 
tian miracles the starting-point in his investigations; but when he 
thus attempts to set aside a perfectly well established fact in the 
history of religious symbolism, he lays himself open to suspicion of 
other defects than lack of critical judgment.' Imitating the lenity he 
professes towards Mrs. Besant, 1 will not be ‘“‘hard” on Professor 
Sanday; but I would submit to such of his friends as can appreciate 
these issues, that it is very unfortunate, whether from the point of 
view of general morals or of Christian apologetics, that a well-mean- 
ing gentleman in his position should debate in a fashion so very much 
like that of an unscrupulous charlatan. 

These are striking specimens of the method of latter-day Paleyism ; 
but there is scarcely a contention in Professor Sanday’s brochure 
which does not betray a similar laxity of logic, or of controversial 
principle, or both. His arguments against Mrs. Besant in regard to 
the Apocryphal New Testament books seem to me to be those of a 
man who does not really apprehend the bearing of the discussion in 
which he is engaged. Undertaking to show that it is “‘ emphatically 


Tf any candid Christian reader will compare the ninth chapter of the ‘‘ Octavius ’’ 
of Minucius Felix with the unprejudiced testimony and research of Dulaure 
(“* Histoire Abrégée de Différens Cultes,’’ 1825, vol. ii., chapters 13 and 14) he will 
see how valueless is Professor Sanday’s criticism. It should be needless to add 
that — rites did not necessarily involve licentiousness, and were often free from 
any such taint. 
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not (sic) the case ” that ‘“‘ there is nothing to distinguish the Canonical 
from the Apocryphal writings,” he says :— 


“*So soon as there is any considerable Christian literature at all, we find 
the process of sifting going on. An individual here and there makes use of 
an apocryphal book, but they never effected a real lodgment in the Church. 
Those which go [got ?] so far as to be read at the public services were 
genuine books, like the Epistle of Clement and the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, 
though it was thought—and posterity has fully endorsed the verdict—that 
there was a distinct interval between these and the books accepted as 
Canonical.” 


The tangle of fallacy here is not easy to unravel. First the word 
“apocryphal” is unwarrantably (having regard to the proposition) 
used in the rigid sense of ‘‘ genuine” or ‘‘ authentic”, whereas the 
whole argument is vitiated if it be not taken to simply mean non- 
canonical. If the ‘‘Shepherd”’ of Hermas is to be called genuine and 
the Gospel of Nicodemus apocryphal, what are we to say of Matthew 
and Mark? Will Dr. Sanday pretend that there is any proof that 
these Gospels were really written by one Matthew and one Mark? 
As for the ‘‘ process of sifting’, it is utterly beside the case. Dr. 
Sanday is an extraordinary logician. The question is whether there 
is any valid principle for the ‘‘sifting” made; and he tells us there 
certainly was, seeing that the sifting took place. He admits that the 
‘‘Shepherd” got into the services, and was afterwards rejected ; but 
thinks his case is made good by the fact that posterity approves the 
rejection. This amounts to saying that, seeing later Christians have 
for the most part dutifully accepted the canonical ‘‘ sifting ”’, it follows 
that there is “something to distinguish the canonical from the 
apocryphal writings ’””—a proposition which amounts to nullity. And 
as a matter of fact, Dr. Sanday knows that, to say nothing of the 
doubts among the early Fathers, Luther was more than doubtful as 
to the Apocalypse, James, Jude, and Hebrews, while Zwingli likewise 
rejected the first-named production. 

As to the argument from the contents of the apocryphal books, Dr. 
Sanday does but repeat the professional formula. For myself, I 
should be disposed to say there is this distinction between the two 
sets of Gospels, that the apocryphal contain only miracle-stories, while 
the canonical have miracle-stories plus the alleged teachings of Jesus 
in manhood. The explanation seems to be that whereas all alike were 
collections of floating talk or recensions of previous writings, the four 
accepted Gospels gained a broad footing as presenting the wider range 
of interest, while the others, having only the then commonplace 
attraction of miraculous narrative, lost vogue in comparison. Dr. 
Sanday’s remark that most of the apocryphal stories ‘‘had their origin 
outside the Church in Gnostic or Manicheean circles” is as nugatory 
as most of his contentions. The circles in question are now describable 
as ‘‘outside the Church” only because their favorite literature has 
not found a place in the Canon: in their day they were just as 
‘‘Christian”’ as any other “circles”. And there remains the fact, 
‘gross as a mountain, open, palpable”—which orthodox Christians 
will not see, or are rendered incapable of seeing by their habit of 
mindless acquiescence—that the “ puerilities” of the rejected books 
are paralleled to the last iota by the puerilities of the New Testament. 
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The finding of Christ’s birthplace under a star, the changing of water 
into wine, the cursing of a fig-tree, the procural of money from a fish, 
the sending of demons into swine, the curing of disease by means of 
Paul’s body-linen, the temporary rising of “the saints” from their 
graves, the sticking-on of the ear of Malchus, the walking on the sea, 
the feeding of a vast multitude with five loaves and two fishes, the 
resurrection, and the ascension—these figments are, to any save the 
mesmerised intelligence of a possessed believer, just as crass “ puerili- 
ties” as any recorded in the Apocrypha. 

Dealing with Mrs. Besant’s position ‘that it is not known where, 
when, by whom, the Canonical writings were selected”’, Professor 
Sanday goes on to say [italics mine | : 


‘*Mrs. Besant thinks this ‘tremendously damaging’. On the contrary, 
it is just this which gives the Canon its strength. It was not imposed upon 
the Church from without by the force of a single will, but it was the free 
and spontaneous product of a long process of testing, by the best of all 
tests—the test of ‘use and wont’, or the practical experience of the great 
body of Christians. The Canon, as we have it, is simply the usage of the 
leading Churches carried on for more than three centuries before it was 
reduced to set rule. here is a value in the judgment of the masses, moving 
thus silently, greater than in any formulated argument. And the more the 
Canon is studied, the more, I think, shall we be led to recognise this uncon- 
scious wisdom.” 


It is in keeping with his disingenuous suppression of the fact of Mrs. 
Besant’s book being avowedly a detailed answer to Paley, that Pro- 
fessor Sanday should cite the words ‘tremendously damaging ” 
without their context. What Mrs. Besant says is, ‘‘ tremendously 
damaging to the authenticity of the New Testament’. Beside the com- 
plete clause, Dr. Sanday’s rejoinder is simply absurd. What he 
means is that the Canon holds its ground because it represents the 
popular choice; a proposition which has no bearing whatever on the 
statement that the nature of the selection leaves the “authenticity” 
of the New Testament an open question. ‘The professional Christian 
exegete’s stock-in-trade of catchpenny sophisms, it is to be feared, will 
not supply an effective answer to a systematic piece of dialectic like 
the ‘‘ Freethinker’s Text-Book”’. It may be feasible, as ‘‘ business”, 
to recommend Christianity to apprentice priests and upper-class de- 
votees by platitudes about ‘‘the value in the judgment of the masses”’, 
but Professor Sanday will not find it conduce to his reputation to air 
such futilities by way of argument before Freethinkers. I confess I 
have difficulty in regarding his phraseology here as anything better 
than pulpit cant. Those who have studied church history know what 
to think of the ‘‘ unconscious wisdom” exemplified in the stolid and 
thoughtless acceptance by the mass of Christians, for fifteen hundred 
years, of the particular selection of sacred books which recommended 
itself to the herd of fanatics who made up the early church. It is a 
memorable commentary on Christian enlightenment that the inde- 
pendent judgments of Luther and Zwingli should be thus implicitly 
weighed against the blind suffrage of the multitude who never had 
the opportunity of knowing the facts, supposing they had the capacity 
to weigh the merits, of the case. 

Significant as are these dialectic devices of the logical bankruptcy 
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of the Christian cause, there is perhaps no more really decisive demon- 
stration of it than such an attempt as is now being made by the 
exegetical fraternity to prove that Justin Martyr used “our four 
Gospels”. Dr. Sanday, referring to the remarks cf Dr. Salmon and 
Dr. Wace on the subject, alleges (p. 16) that ‘‘ There is no longer any 
question that the ‘Diatessaron’ was really a harmony of our four 
Gospels, and it carries back the evidence some ten years earlier than 
180”; and he further states (p. 24) that the use of the four Gospels, 
and especially of the Fourth by Justin, seems to him to have been 
‘proved to demonstration”? by Professor James Drummond (in the 
Theological Review for 1877) and by Professor Ezra Abbott. For a 
writer who ridicules the sun-myth theory this is tolerably audacious. 
I will first quote (with my own italics) from Professor Drummond’s 
Theological Review articles the passages which show what weight that 
writer attaches to his own argument as to Justin’s use of the fourth 
Gospel : 


‘‘The solution of the question whether Justin Martyr made use of the 
fourth Gospel must, in the absence of indisputable citations, depend to a large 
extent on his doctrine of the person of Christ. If it could be shown that 
this was less developed than that of the Gospel, we should naturally assign 
it to an earlier stage in the formation of ecclesiastical dogma; but if it 
appear to be more developed, we shall as naturally assign the priority to 
the teaching of the evangelist” (p. 155), 

[After citation of evidence.] ‘‘I cannot but deem it highly probable that 
Justin had an authoritative Christian source for his doctrine of the Logos, 
and probable, though perhaps not in such a high degree, that this source was 
one of the memoirs” (p. 182). 

On p. 185 Prof. Drummond asks us to assume Justin’s questions to be 
“the language of a man who sought to express the doctrine of the proem 
in his own words, and in a way adapted to the requirements of his particu- 
lar controversy”, and then he cites parallel passages, coming to this con- 
clusion :—‘‘ Though this comparison cannot prove that Justin made use of the 


fourth Gospel, it cannot be denied that his language is sufficiently like the 


Johannine to be quite consistent with a relationship of dependence between 
them” (p. 186). 

‘‘ By the foregoing investigation one point appears to me to be completely 
demonstrated, namely, that if Justin had the fourth Gospel, he did not treat 
it with entire neglect, but allowed it a very important place in the construc- 
mg of his theology and in the general coloring of his thought and language” 
p. 329), 

“‘T must conclude, therefore, as best satisfying on the whole the condi- 
tions of the case, not only that Justin regarded the fourth Gospel as one of 
the historical memoirs of Christ, but that it is not improbable that he believed 
in its Johannine authorship” (p. 333). 


And this is proving the point ‘to demonstration”! I have not 
read Professor Abbott’s argument, but whatever be its nature, it 
cannot justify such a gross exaggeration as that above exposed. And 
the statement as to l'atian’s Diatessaron is really no better warranted. 
Dr. Wace’s articles in the Expositor of 1882 on ‘‘ Professor Zahn on 
Tatian’s Diatessaron’? exhibit no such body of proof as is implied 
in Dr. Sanday’s statement. As Dr. Sanday admits, the version of the 
commentary of Ephraem the Syrian only furnishes ‘‘rather consider- 
able fragments” of Tatian’s work. According to Professor Wace, 
Professor Zahn concludes that the author of the Diatessaron “must 
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have been a Syrian who was acquainted with Greek”, and that ‘he 
employed as the basis of his work the existing Syriac version of the 
Gospels—namely, the Curetonian, but compared the version through- 
out with a copy of the Greek Gospels” (p. 299). And Dr. Wace 
quotes as follows from Professor Zahn [italics mine | : 


‘He [the writer of the Diatessaron] adopts no superstitious attitude 
towards his sources... .. His whole chronological framework has been 
taken from St. John. But in respect to St. John, no less than to the 
Synoptics, he goes on the assumption that, whether from ignorance of the 
historical relation of the facts, or with a view to substantial connexion and 
instructive appropriateness, each Evangelist has often chosen to arrange 
events in some other order than that of time..... Yet one is surprised by 
the boldness with which, on the busis of this insight into the freedom of the com- 
position of the Gospels, the evangelical history is constructed. In this Harmo- 
nist himself there is not a little of the freedom which he assigns to the 
Evangelists” (pp. 300-1). 


Here it is virtually admitted that the Harmonist, who is alleged to 
have taken the fourth Gospel for his chronological basis, has not 
followed its chronology after all; and we are asked to set down the 
surprising discrepancies to the ‘ boldness” of the writer, inspired by 
the ‘‘ freedom of the composition” of the Gospels themselves. I sup- 
pose Professor Zahn is perfectly honest. The professional advocacy 
of the cause of Christianity—even the taking of wages from ecclesi- 
astical sources for doing work properly of the nature of pure scholar- 
ship—seems to have a fatal tendency to vitiate a scholar’s critical 
faculty. But it is necessary to say plainly that this fashion of 
handling evidence can only serve to deepen the distrust of clerical 
testimony among non-Christian students. These champions of the 
Canon and the faith employ canons which no competent logician can 
accept. Professor Sanday, while seeming to argue, in an ambiguous 
passage (p. 27), that Justin Martyr used only the four Gospels, lightly 
makes this extraordinary concession: ‘If he [Justin] did use another 
document differing from them, the only result would be that we should 
have five or more distinct witnesses instead of four. Mrs. Besant ts quite 
welcome to that alternative if she prefers it” (last italics mine |. Exegesis 
seems to be a science independent of logic. If Professor Sanday 
grants that there may have been “five or more distinct witnesses”’, 
what becomes of the ‘“‘ unconscious wisdom ” of a Canon which let the 
odd ones disappear? Several ‘distinct witnesses” to divine truth 
lost from the very hands of the Church! And who knows how much 
light they might have thrown on the views of the canonical four; or 
whether they may not have explicitly denied dogmas therein set 
down ; or whether one of them may not have been the original of 
the fourth Gospel as it now exists? With these conceptions of divine 
revelation, Professor Sanday may well say, taking his ground on the 
genuineness of certain of the epistles, ‘‘I do not think that we need 
any more to prove that Christianity is what we suppose it to be” 
[italics mine]. Ido not see that he ‘‘needed” even that. A mind 
which can reason in the fashion above set forth is too near akin, in 
point of logical faculty, to that of “the simplest Christian in the 
valleys of the Tyrol or the streets of Napies”’, to need any really valid 
proof of any received dogma. 
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One more allegation of Professor Sanday’s will serve further to show 
to what a pass orthodox scholarship is coming. ‘‘ Henceforward,” 
he says, referring to Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of the ‘ Epistles of 
Ignatius and Polycarp”,—‘‘henceforward, as Dr. Harnack points 
out, there need be no hesitation in using the full seven Epistles as 
certainly the work of Ignatius.’’ It is the same set of writings of 
which the orthodox Professor Norton speaks thus :—‘“‘ I doubt whether 
any book, in its general tone of sentiment and language, ever betrayed 
itself as a forgery more clearly than do these pretended epistles of 
Ignatius” (quoted in ‘‘'Text-Book’’, p. 219). 

Even if Dr. Sanday and his co-workers could prove their point 
about the composition of the Gospels, it is hardly necessary to say, 
the central issue of Christianity—as Professor Sanday indeed seems 
to see—would stand much as it does. Mrs. Besant met Paley on his 
own ground simply because dishonest Christians till lately habitually 
alleged that Paley had not been answered. She could scarcely have fore- 
seen that her systematic answer would be made the basis of such charges 
as have been above exposed, on the part of an Oxford Professor of 
Exegesis. If there had been no Paley, the main arguments against 
the Christian as against all other pretended supernatural religions 
would be only the more saliently obvious to rational inquirers; the 
whole of Paley’s performance being simply a piece of unscrupulous 
special pleading, calculated to dazzle and deceive the ignorant and 
the intellectually timid. Very many Freethinkers have rejected 
Christianity while willing to grant for the Gospels the earliest date 
claimed for them. That is not the main issue at all. And the argu- 
ments of Dr. Sanday in regard to the main issue, so far as he ventures 
to touch it, only serve to demonstrate more decisively the essentially 
unreasoning attitude of those minds which adhere to the orthodox 
view. 

Passing lightly over the remainder of the ground as to the contents 
of the Gospels—judiciously ignoring the question as to the relation- 
ship between the Logos of the Fourth Gospel and that of the Alexan- 
drian Platonists—the Professor devotes some pages to the subject of 
miracles. I want nothing more than his own words on this head to 
indicate the limits of his understanding. His contention, is, in brief, 
that since Paul’s alleged Epistles are allowed to be mostly ‘‘ genuine” 
[t.e., written by Paul] the actual occurrence of the contemporary 
miracles asserted in these Epistles is proved. ‘I am absolutely 
certain,” the Professor gravely writes, ‘‘that the facts referred to in 
them were real” ; adding ‘‘that to account for them our conception of 
Nature must be greatly enlarged”. And he declares, in conclusion 
(p. 41):—‘‘ On one simple proposition I should take my stand, as a 
rock of certainty amidst much that is uncertain: miracles did actually 
happen.” That is to say, whereas allegations of contemporary miracle 
abound in the early literature of all nations, and are frequent in our 
own time; and whereas all pagan and nearly all modern miracles are 
utterly rejected by Christians and sceptics alike, the alleged miracles 
of Christianity—or at least some of them—ought to be accepted on 
the ipse dixit of a writer who on his own showing was converted by 
something like a sunstroke. Clearly the peasant of the Tyrol and the 
lazzarone of Naples can go no further. The inequalities of “our 
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English culture ” are indeed remarkable. When a university professor 
can urge as a reason for believing in the resurrection of Christ the 
proposition that it ‘‘ was universally believed among Christians from 
the very first days after it was said to have occurred’’, it becomes suffi- 
ciently plain that the study of patristic Greek does not insure even a 
partial comprehension of the nature of human history and the character 
of Eastern life. Dr. Sanday is capable of reiterating at this time of 
day the most preposterous of all the contentions of last century 
apologetics :—‘‘ Let it be remembered that this chapter [1 Cor. xv. | 
was written within thirty years of the event to which it relates, when 
numbers of people were alive who could contest its statements if they were 
controvertible.”’ I sometimes wonder if that battered old sophism of 
Paley and Watson can really impress even a Christian mind to-day, 
when the civilised world has seen Mormonism and Spiritualism grow 
up before its eyes, and Catholic and Salvationist miracle-stories 
reported in its newspapers, and devoutly believed despite all contro- 
version. But since it appears to pass muster among Oxford ecclesias- 
tical dons, it seems necessary to say once again, in plain words, that 
no grosser fallacy, no more transparent sophistry, has ever been 
employed in a historical discussion. Such an argument would prove 
the truth of every lie that is to be found in documents preserved from 
a credulous age, and would even substantiate falsities of the modern 
historic period which happen to be uncontradicted in contemporary 
documents. Nay, more, it logically amounts to asserting that no man, 
even in an unliterary age, would ever write what he knew to be false 
if he were aware that some other people also knew it to be false. To 
such folly and humiliation is Paleyism reduced in its defence of 
endowed superstition : such is the “ equitable Free-thinking”’ of an 


Oxford Christian Professor. Joun RoseRTSON. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


Absolattim et Direct Domini. 
(AssoLuTE OwNERsHIP oF Lanp.) 





PEOPLE are so accustomed to associate the idea of ownership with the 
terms freeholder and fee-simple, that it is difficult for them to realise 
that the law of England recognises no one as a land owner, and only 
permits an estate in land: that is, a perpetual tenant right. 

‘‘ Freehold is the possession of the soil by a free man ” (Britton). 
‘“‘The title of a free man under the ordinary terms of assurance” 
(Blackstone, vol. ii., p. 104). ‘*The possession of the land is called 
by the law of England frank tenement or freehold” (St. Germain). 

‘“‘Fee-simple is the opposite of fee-tail or entail”, and meant 
‘“‘that the holder may give, sell, or bequeath, his interest to any person 
he pleases’’ (Blackstone). 

Neither of these terms, therefore, even implies an ownership of the 
land. 

“The true meaning of a fee is the same as a ‘feud’, and is taken 
in contradistinction to allodium which is a man’s own land, which he 
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possesseth merely as his own ”—“‘holds only under God and the law” 
—‘‘ This is property in its highest degree, and the owner thereof hath 
absolutum et directum dominium; but feodum or fee is that which 
is held of some superior on condition of rendering him some service, in 
which superior the ultimate property of the land resides ” (Stephen’s 
‘‘Commentaries,” vol. i., p. 232). 

A few allodial tenures did exist in the time of the Saxons (twelve 
are recorded in ‘‘ Domesday ”’), but they were abolished in 1086; con- 
sequently ‘‘allodial property no subject in England has, it being a 
received and now undeniable principle in law that all landsin England 
are held mediately or immediately of the king” (Blackstone, vol. 
ii., p. 104). But ‘“ the king is but steward: the supreme survey of the 
treasure vesteth in Parliament ” (Seldon, part ii., p. 10). 

Stephen emphasises Blackstone’s opinion, and says: ‘‘In England 
the sovereign, only, hath absolutum et directum dominium. All lands 
owned by subjects, in England, are in the nature of fees, whether 
derived to them bv descent from their ancestors or purchased for a 
valuable consideration ; for they cannot come to any man by either of these 
ways, unless accompanied by those feudal incidents which attended upon the 


first feudatories to whom the lands were originally granted” (‘* Commen- 


taries,” vol. i., p. 232). 

Mr. Williams confirms this, for he says: ‘The first thing the 
student has to do is to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership. Such 
an idea is quite unknown in English law. No man in the law is the 
absolute owner of his lands. He can only hold an estate in them” 
(‘* Real Property,”’ 12th edition, p. 17). 

If then language has any meaning, it is perfectly clear that, 
according to law, the interest of English land-holders in their estates 
is less than an absolute ownership. That they are simply tenants of 
the nation represented by the Crown—that they owe special service for 
their estates—that their titles were created by Act of Parliament, and 
that as ‘“‘Parliament hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority, 
abrogating, repealing, reversing, and expounding laws” (Black- 
stone, ‘‘ Commentaries,”’ vol. i., p. 160), these titles can, at any time, 
be cancelled. This being so, what are our landholders but the nation’s 
tenants at will ? 

If it be answered that lands are held, not by law, but by custom, 
Stephen replies: ‘‘A custom must have been used so long that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary—technically till before 
the reign of Richard I.” (‘‘Commentaries”’, vol. i., p. 64). Fortescue 
insists that our customs are as old as the primitive Britons, and have 
continued down through the several mutations of government and 
inhabitants to the present time unchanged and unadulterated. Now 
among the ancient Britons land was certainly national property; con- 
sequently, if their customs are still in force, any pretensions to private 
property in land are violations of custom. 

Then Stephen also tells us ‘‘a custom must have been peaceably 
acquiesced in, not subject to contention and dispute, for customs seem 
to derive their authority from their allowance at some remote period 
by common consent; and where the practice or usage has been imme- 
morially disputed, the evidence of this consent is wanting” (‘‘Com- 
mentaries ”, vol. i., p. 64). 
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In these Land League days it would be vain to assert that the 
right of the present landholders never was disputed. Their ownership 
is expressly denied by the law, and there never was a time when the 
people assented to their exclusion from their native land. It is hard, 
therefore, to see how custom can maintain the private ownership of 
land. Still it may be urged that the nation derives most benefit from 
its land when it is owned by individuals, and therefore it is expedient 
that they should own it. Those who advance this plea must show that 
it is advantageous to increase the destitution of our towns by driving 
little-skilled labor into them; that the physical deterioration of a 
large number of the people adds to the strength of the nation; that 
the produce of the land should be lessened by one-half of what it 
might be, did sufficient labor apply our increased knowledge of 
agriculture to the soil; that land should be exhausted in order that 
inflated rents may be exacted some years longer; that our mineral 
wealth should be appropriated without stint or discretion ; that the 
increased value given to land by the industry of a community should 
belong, not to that community, but to those who deem work a degra- 
dation; and finally, that a gift of nature, which is as much a neces- 
sary of life as the air we breathe, should be under the absolute 
control of a few who, by means of this monopoly, compel the indus- 
trious to sell their labor at a fraction of its value, in order that the 
idle may live in luxury. 

If, then, land cannot be owned by subjects, either according to 
law, custom, or expediency, by what title is it owned? Simply by the 
right of possession. We are told that we cannot go back to primitive 
principles, that certain people have long been accustomed to deal with 
the land according to their pleasure, and though the nation once had 
an actual, and still retains a theoretical, ownership of its land, its 
control over the use of the land has been extinguished by disuse ; 
therefore the absolute ownership of those now in possession has been 
established beyond dispute; and that even if the nation’s right could 
be reasserted it would be a cruel iniquity to deprive law-abiding 
people of privileges they have long enjoyed. 

It is to be regretted that these good people do not tell us what 
they mean by primitive principles. Is the supremacy of law disputed 
by them? Do they assert that equity is an obsolete principle? Do 
they deny that ‘‘ when the title of the king and the title of a subject 
come into collision, the king’s title shall be preferred” (‘‘ Legal 
Manual”’)? 

Bracton tells us that justice is a constant and perpetual will to 
award each his right” (vol. i., p. 13). That natural right is: ‘‘ First, 
a certain regulated impulse, arising from the nature of the living 
thing. . Second, a certain debt which nature represents to every person. 
Third, an equitable right” (Jdem, p. 23). And he adds: ‘That 
which is enjoyed of natural right cannot be taken away by the law of 
nations” (/dem, p. 27). Surely these principles are eternal, and 
though they prevailed in primitive society, they are equally in force 
now. Consequently everyone who has a right to exist has a right to 
the means of existence, for ‘‘ whoever grants a thing grants also that 
without which the grant itself would be of no effect” (‘ Legal 
Manual’’, p. 479); therefore, as no one can exist without the use of 
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land, everyone has an innate, inalienable right to the use of such land 
as is necessary for his existence. ‘Portales says man can only live 
by labor. In order to labor he must be able to appropriate a portion 
of the soil, and to dispose of it as he pleases. Hence the right of 
property. Nothing can be truer, but if property is necessary for a 
man to labor and live, it follows that everyone should have some pro- 
perty ” (Laveleye, ‘‘ Primitive Property’, xl.). Primitive principles, 
therefore, are not to be disposed of by a sneer. The people have 
learned their rights, and as well might landholders hope to shut out 
the ocean with their title-deeds, as to use them as a barrier against the 
flood of just reform. 

As for not asserting those rights, and the cruelty of inconveniencing 
idle people: can injustice be justly maintained? and is it less cruel 
to oblige the industrious to sell their labor at a starvation price than 
to oblige their oppressors to part with an instrument of extortion on 
equitable terms? ‘‘ You are not to use your own property so as to 
injure that of your neighbor.” Is this an obsolete principle ? 

Next comes the question, ‘‘ Was there ever a time when anyone 
had a right to bestow an eternal ownership of land on certain families 
to the exclusion of all others?”. Blackstone says: ‘‘The instant a 
man ceases to be, he ceases to have dominion. All property, therefore, 
must cease upon death” (‘* Commentaries”, vol. ii., p. 10). Now no 
person can give that which he does not possess : consequently, as men’s 
property in land expires with their death, no generation could bestow 
more than their own life interest in it. All properties in land must 
therefore lapse at least once in every hundred years. How then did 
such pretension to perpetual property arise? In this way: 

It is an old superstition that whatever is given to God can never be 
alienated from his Church. Bede tells us: ‘It had been usual for 
laymen, who had no manner of inclination for a monastic life, to 
purchase territories of the king under pretence of founding monasteries 
and to get a right of inheritance therein conveyed to them by Royal 
charters, (as if such privileges were really worthy of God), by the 
subscriptions of the bishops, abbots and lay nobility: these laymen 
having thus got possession of manors and towns, lived afterwards 
exempt from all divine and human service. ‘This evil had in thirty 
years after the death of Alfred become so great that there was scarce 
an officer either civil or military who had not got or purchased such 
lands.’ Perpetual properties, therefore, began in a fraudulent simula- 
tion of pious frauds. 

“The right to devise land ceased with the Conquest, but by a 
statute of Edward III., the necessity of obtaining a licence of aliena- 
tion was done away with, and tenants in chief were allowed to alienate 
at will on payment of a reasonable fine” (Langmead’s “ Constitutional 
History’, p. 61); but ‘a feudal tenant could not devise his land 
by will before the statute of 82 Henry VIII., though it were with 
consent of the King’s Majesty’? (Spelman, p. 2). If this was not dis- 
tinctly asserting the nation’s ownership of its own land what was 
it? Landholders, however, proved too cunning for the law, ‘and 
evaded its prohibitions of direct bequest in making provision for 
younger children by leaving estates in ‘use’ with payments so con- 
siderable as to amount virtually to a transfer of the land” (Froude, 
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vol. iii., p. 90). As it was found impossible to get them to obey the 
law, the 27 Henry VIII. was passed, which says that ‘“‘ where by the 
zommon lawes of this realme, landes, tenements and hereditaments be 
not (devisable) by testament, nor ought to be transferred from one to 
another but by solemne lyvry and season matter of record, wryting 
suffyeyent, made bond fides without conyne or fraud; yet, nevertheless, 
dyvers and sundry ymaginacious subtile invencions and practices have 
beene usid, and heredytaments of this realme have been conveyed 
frome one to other by fraudulent feoffements, fines, recorges and 
other assurances craftily made to secret uses, intents and trusts, etc” 
(Revised Statutes, vol. i., p. 453). The act then goes on to legalise 
what men would do in defiance of the law. 

Perpetual property in land, then, is only a legal fiction which each 
generation can continue during its own existence, but may abolish at 
any moment. The real ownership abides with the nation. Each 
generation has absolute power over its own life-interest, but no 
power over the life-interests of succeeding generations. If then we 
are to repudiate legal fictions, the fiction of the perpetual property 
of landholders must go with the fiction of national ownership. 

Neither can the claim to a perpetual tenancy be maintained. That 
has been invalidated by the action of landholders. They have denied 
a tenant’s old right to perpetual occupation, and at the end of each 
term exercise their power of ejectment if it be their interest to do 
so. This has established a most awkward precedent ; for if ejectment 
be just in the case of sub-tenants, it must also be just in the case 
of Crown tenants. Nor can they complain if their landlord act 
towards them with as little consideration as they shew towards others. 
Hunger and nakedness are not greater miseries to the squire than 
they are to the humblest cotter he consigns to them. It makes us 


feel a little contempt for the manhood of an aristocracy when we . 


hear them whine over the prospect of privations which are endured 
with fortitude by the lowly. 

Tf, then, the nation were to act fairly to posterity, and refuse to 
commit them to a continuance of our present land tenure, no one 
would have a right to complain. We assign to landholders all the 
interest we possess in the national estate; we cannot give more. 
Their children must treat with our children for a fresh lease, if they 
desire one and can offer such terms as are consistent with the interests 
of the nation. 

That a reassertion of the national ownership of land is not a 
dream, but a fast-maturing political and social conviction, is evident 
from the opinions expressed by eminent men. These are some of 
them: ‘‘ Property in land differs in its origin from property in any 
commodity produced by human labor. The produce of labor naturally 
belongs to the laborer who produced it, but the same argument does 
not apply to land, which is not produced by labor, but is the gift of 
the creator of the world to mankind. Every argument used to give 
an ethical foundation for the exclusive right of private property in it 
has a latent fallacy” (Right Hon. Justice Longfield). 

‘“‘The essential principle of property being to assure to all persons 
what they have produced by their labor and accumulated by their 
abstinence, this principle cannot apply to what is not the produce of 
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labor, the raw material of the earth.” ‘‘ No man made the land: it is 
the original inheritance of the whole species.” ‘The land of every 
country belongs to the people of that country ” (J. Settell). 

‘During the middle ages English laborers were always occupiers 
of land”, ‘‘ from which they could not be displaced so long as they 
rendered customary service or paid their rent.’’ ‘‘The modern English 
agricultural laborer lives on weekly wages, never owns land, and 
seldom occupies any beyond a small garden or allotment, looking 
upon the workhouse as his natural refuge in old age” (Broderick). 

“*T fully admit the peculiar position of land on account of its re- 
stricted property. I fully admit that owners of land have duties 
as well as rights. These duties are, in the first place, to the nation— 
to make their land as productive as possible for help, benefit, and 
support of the community ; and in the next place, to provide for the 
well-being of those who live on and by the land” (Hartington). 

“The land must be owned so as to give the greatest employ to the 
largest number of persons, and so as to secure the greateat possible 
return in the produce of the soil. The right of the community to 
re-enter on the land of the country upon payment of a fair compensa- 
tion’’, ‘‘is a cardinal principle which we ought to establish as one of 
the first conditions on which the private ownership of land can be 
tolerated ” (Chamberlain). 

‘“‘T am of opinion that the State should be the sole landlord, and 
that it is contrary to the soundest economic and social principles for 
the State to alienate the land.” ‘It never can be pretended that the 
existing titles to land are legitimate. Should any think so, let him 
look to the chronicles. Violence, fraud, the prerogative of force, the 
claims of superior cunning, these are the sources to which the whole 
of these titles may be traced” (Herbert Spencer). 

** All entails and settlements of land beyond the actual living 
progeny of the person who disposes of it, are to be looked upon as 
invasions of the rights of posterity, and monstrous usurpations of the 
family of the dead over the faculties of the living” (Professor J. 8. 
Blackie). 

‘‘ Land is a species of property in which from its nature the public 
must have a dormant joint interest with the proprietor.” ‘‘ Absolute 
property in land is and must be vested in the State.” ‘No legisla- 
tion can affect the State’s property in the land” (Arthur Arnold). 

‘‘ Land never was private property in that personal sense in which 
we speak of a thing as our own, with which we may do as we please”’ 
(Froude). 

“‘T freely own that compulsory expropriation of landowners is a 
thing which is admissible, and even sound in principle ” (Gladstone). 

“The profit of the earth is for all” (Ecce. v. 9). 

“‘The land shall be divided for an inheritance, according to the 
number of the names”? (Numbers xxvi. 53). 

“Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth”’ (Isaiah v. 8). 

Supported by such authority, can we be wrong in saying ‘ the 
nation’s land is the people’s patrimony ’’? Itis time they entered upon 
their inheritance. ‘To do so they must get rid of what Joseph Hume 
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called the only encumbrance upon it, the landlords. Let us then 
extinguish their estates on fair terms, as the land is required by the 
industrious ; and let it be clearly understood that no fresh terms of 
tenancy can be entered upon without an adjustment of the conditions 
of tenure. What is just for landlords with their tenants is just for 
their over-lord, ‘‘ The Nation”’, in dealing with them. BR. & B. 








Setters of Aaines Cloamsor (‘B.V.”). 


a 


In a postscript to my “Childish Recollections of James Thomson”, 
published in last month’s issue of Our Corner, I mentioned that I had 
found a few more letters written by ‘‘ B.V.’’, and promised, if I gained 
the Editor’s indulgence, to publish extracts from these in this maga- 
zine. I give these letters now, as nearly in their entirety as possible, 
in the belief that so they will be the most acceptable to Mr. Thomson’s 
friends and admirers, and also the most useful to those who, while 
admiring the poet, know but little of the man. 

Most of these letters are to my mother. In the earliest, dated 
‘¢ 28th October, 1871”, he says: 


“‘This morning I sent by book’ post Thalkerg’s arrangement of ‘Home, 
sweet Home’, as desired by Alice. The price is only one-half what appears 
marked. I had my sister-in-law in town for three or four days the week 
before last. She is a quaint little creature, whom I feel inclined to like. 
Unfortunately I couldn’t have any quiet chat with her, as she had come to 
meet her mother and friends, who had been having a month in the Isle of 
Wight, and the said friends consisted of one widow, two old maids, and one 
young maid. Fancy me going to Drury Lane with five of them under my 
charge! I did it with the utmost coolness and self-possession, I can assure 
you. Sister-in-law is not very strong, and I think brother is not very 
strong either. 

“I spent an evening at Turner Street last week with Hypatia. Mr. B. 
came in before I left, looking better, I think, than I have ever seen him 
since I came to London. He appeared as though he could have supped off 
a creature the size of me, and not have been troubled with indigestion if he 
had eaten it all. 

“TI saw Austin last evening. His wife has a regular engagement now 
at Sadler’s Wells, and has been very well spoken of in the London daily 
papers under the name of Miss Alice Austin. Curiously enough, the 
manager’s wife acts in her maiden name, and this is Emma Austin. I 
thought this was Mrs. Bayston at first. 

‘Yesterday I got a letter from Grant. He says that he has written 
twice to you without an answer. <A pretty creature you are to grumble 
about people not writing to you, when you never reply if they do. And you 
have no writing at all to do except in the way of letters, while some persons 
I know have to write morning, noon, and night, till pen and ink make 
them feel sea-sick. 

‘Hoping you are all well, with love and best wishes, 

“Yours truly, 
“JAMES THOMSON.” 

On the 3rd of January in the following year he writes to my 
mother : 


“I hope you have all spent a pleasant Christmas, and will have a 
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happy New Year, and many of them. I was very sorry that I could not 
come to you, this being the first Christmas I have not passed with you 
since I came to London. But we were late at business on the Saturday, and 
had a Board meeting on the Wednesday. I spent the day very quietly at 
Jacques’; and as for Tuesday, it was so wet and filthy that I didn’t know 
what to do with myself. 

‘“*I haven’t a word of news about anybody or anything. Grant has 
not written for several weeks; it is true that I only answered his last 
letter the other day. 

‘I hope you have more seasonable weather down there than we have 
in London. Abominable, mild, muggy, drizzling, slushy days and nights 
make it wretched to go about. I have in consequence been enjoying a 
thick cold in my head and an extremely promising sore throat.” 


The four following letters are also to my mother, and are written 
from Central City, Colorado, whither he had been sent on business 
for the firm for whom he was then working. These are interesting as 
showing his impressions concerning American men and American 
manners. 


The first of them is dated ‘‘ 31st May, 1872”’, and he begins: 


“I wrote you a note the day I left London, telling you that business 
gave me no choice of time or vessel. 

“T left London 27th April, reached New York 8th May, stayed there 
one night, and got out here on the 15th, having been detained a little on 
the road at Lancaster (Pennsylvania), St. Louis, Kansas City, Golden City. 


‘*Tt is rather dull here, among hills all ugly with much mining, and I 
haven’t been able to get about much yet. There are some fine places in 
the region. The stores here, however, are well stocked, though everything 
is very dear to our notions; and the people are very quiet, keen, and civil. 

‘You would like to be here for the beautiful climbing: it would just 
suit you. Don’t you envy me my yesterday’s walk? Early in the morning 
I rode (on horseback, too, but the pace was a walk most of the way) with a 
friend over to Idaho, and in the afternoon, as he and the horses belonged 
there, I walked back the same road. The first three miles ascend 1,800 feet 
up a fine winding caiion (pronounce canyon) or ravine, with a brook dancing 
all the way down. The next three miles are partly level, but manage to 
descend nearly 1,200 feet to Central City. I was pretty well “milked” at 
the last half mile of the cafion, but on reaching the Divide at the top felt 
as light and buoyant as a balloon with a large reserve of air. This thin 
atmosphere (we are always over 8,000 feet high) dilates your lungs by 
making them work for breath. I can assure youif you could only have a 
few months of running up and down these foothills and the Rocky Mountains 
you would get back as light and frolicsome as a skylark. 

‘*A few days after [reached here I got a letter from George [my mother’s 
brother] dated New York, 16th May. I have just received another from 
him dated Denver, 29th. So he and the Williamsons have got out safely, 
but they are more than a fortnight after me. The Williamsons go to Dr. 
Hitchman’s ranche or farm; George is not quite settled yet. I heartily 
hope that he will soon find a good opening. He is sure to do well when 
he does, for out here they like a man who can work. 

‘‘T may mention that there seems no more need of revolvers out here 
now than in any respectable English place. If a man gets into a low 
drinking and gaming saloon, he may likely enough get into rows, but the 
same is the case in England. Most people here are respectable and prudent ; 
the time of the roughs is past. 

** As for myself, I feel just about as much at home here as among the 
people in England. 
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‘‘There seems little drinking, except a glass at night, among the decent 
people. Never any liquor on the dinner-table; only water, milk, tea or 
coffee. 

‘‘The women, as you may guess or reckon are a rather small minority 
here. They seem very respectable as far as I have observed. As a rule 
they are slender, and dress lightly, with hats and bright scarves, so that 
they all look girlish till you get close to them. 

“They are more French than English in taste, I fancy, and some of 
them would be very graceful if the absurd boots did not make them hobble 
broken-backed with their Dolly Varden bunches behind. They incline to 
leanness, which one fears must grow somewhat scraggy with age, just as 
our fine women grow rather corpulent. 

‘* But in our coach from Golden City to this place was a New England 
lass of seventeen or eighteen, really charming, with a bloom upon her face, 
brighter than apple, softer than peach, and with a finely developed figure. 
If this is how New England lasses mean to grow now, I would advise Old 
England lasses (such as Alice and Hypatia) to get as beautiful as possible 
without delay, for they will have formidable rivals over the ocean. 

‘*It takes such a long time to write, even when the writing is nonsense, 
that I must put off telling you everything until I can do so by word of 
mouth. I have a good deal of business, writing and interviewing, and I 
have got to detest the pen more than I ever liked it.” 


The next is dated 7th August : 


“IT wrote to you about a fortnight after arriving here, and presume 
that you got my letter in due time, that is to say from seventeen to twenty 
days after date. Grant tells me that he sent you my letter to him, so you 
know pretty well how I found this place. 

**I just drop a line now to let you know that I am alive and well. I 
had a little while since a short attack of what is called Mountain Fever, but 
am now quite right again. Most people pass through it in getting used to 
the climate. One Englishman here had it the very day he arrived. 


‘‘T have been of late too much confined to this city, and am longing 
to have some trips about the country. This is a town one would only 
resign himself to live in on condition of making plenty of money, but the 
country all around is as pleasant for travelling at this season as one could 
wish. 

‘*We are not at all sociable here, but we did have a social dance last 
week, the first to which I have been in America. The party was very 
pleasant and polite, and I danced freely for the first time since the Old 
City Road Hall of Science days. The go-ahead Yanks are not content with 
our old-world quadrille figures, and have invented a multitude of new 
figures for themselves. Fortunately they have a fashion that the leader of 
the band sings out what is to be done, not merely at the beginning of each 
quadrille, but of each new movement in each quadrille. I soon managed 
to get on pretty well. In setting to partners and promenading we modestly 
took the ladies by their hands, instead of seizing them in your gross fashion 
round the waist. 

“Twice as many quadrilles were danced as all the round dances put 
together. Polka was done as with you. Schottische ditto, but only the 
first part. Redowa ditto. Waltz old fashioned style. No Galop, Varso- 
viana or Mazurka. We had a Valse Quadrille somewhat like our Valse 
Cotillon, if I remember rightly. We also had a Sicilian Circle, pleasant 
and comical; and we wound up with the Home Sweet Home Quadrille, 
doing the grand chain to this popular air played very slowly (and joining 
in chorus) three or four times in the course thereof. 

‘*T have given you the foregoing elaborate notes because they relate to 
a subject which I knpw must be profoundly interesting to yourself and the 
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girls. If I can only attend a few more such here, I may distinguish my- 
self on my return by introducing dances fresh from the Rocky Mountains 
into London! 

‘I suppose George writes to you regularly, and I need not therefore 
say much about him. He is on a ranche or farm with Williamson, but don’t 
seem to expect to get much there for some time to come. I have no doubt 
that he will do well in time, but one can’t reckon on dropping out of the 
clouds into the very place he wants right off. He paid me a visit here 
before he settled down, and I shall try to see him ere I leave. 

‘*T may be here for two or three months longer for aught I know. 

‘Love to all, Grandpa, Grandma, and the dear little girls—Grant told 
me about seeing Mr. B. well. 

“Yours truly, 
‘“‘ JAMES THOMSON.” 

The third was written on 23rd September : 


‘Tt gave me great pleasure to receive yesterday the letters from yourself, 
Alice, and Hypatia. It is very good of you all to remember that letters 
from home are particularly pléasant to an exile. I am glad that you enjoyed 
so much your trip to Cowes, and feel sure that the schooling in Paris will 
be of great value to the girls, (whom I perhaps ought to call young ladies 
now), though it is naturally very painful for you to part with them. I 
wonder whether any of our sex will be allowed to correspond with them 
or to visit them while they are the schoolmates of Mdlle. Arago. If yes, 
I shall certainly correspond and even hope to visit. Pray enlighten me on 
this important point. 

‘‘The date of my return is still quite uncertain; it may be very shortly, 
or may be months hence. The business is as unsettled as when I first came 
out. 

‘George, I have not heard from fora long time—I wrote to him the 
other day. I am very glad to learn that he is so pleased with his ranche. 
Perhaps I shall meet him this week at the great Agricultural Fair of 
Denver, which people from all the surrounding districts attend. 


““Madlle. Alice is respectfully informed that I have heard of no dan- 
gerous snakes in Colorado, or at any rate in this part of it. She is further 
informed that the people here are not barbariars, but quite civilised, with 
schools, churches, chapels, music-halls, dancing parties, lawyers, newspapers, 
constables, fashionable milliners, and the other characteristics of polite life. 
Thus we had a picnic to James Peak last Wednesday. Three charming 
young ladies in an open carriage, which you may call a buggy if you like, 
with a gentleman to drive them. Three more of us men on horseback— 
I ama famous horseman by thts time. Lunch of tongue, eggs, sardines, 
bottled beer, etc., etc. Climb up last mile or two with the most charming 
of the charming girls on my arm. Ride home by moonlight through pine- 
woods and among mountains. James Peak is more than 13,000 feet high, 
or 5,000 above us here in Central. 

‘* We have now a young matron in our house, where four of us held a 
bachelor’s mess. But one of these bachelors (not the present writer) per- 
suaded his betrothed in England to get married to him out here, and out 
she came the other day, and married they were here in this happy mansion, 
in the evening, by the Episcopal clergyman. We had elegant bridesmaids 
and a gorgeous supper, worthy to be mentioned with that never-to-be- 
forgotten breakfast for the wedding of the Grants. 

‘* Let me hope that the above facts will convince Alice, although she és 
going to Paris, that we are not barbarians out here. Moreover we have 
had other dancing parties, and the sound of the piano is heard every day 
in our house. 


“The worst of my life here is that I have not enough to do, and yet 
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am confined a good deal to this place. You will be happy to learn that I 
am quite clever at cleaning boots, practising regularly on my own, and that 
I have even made some way in the noble arts of sawing and chopping wood. 
Our fire fuel is delivered in four feet logs as thick as my leg. 

“‘T still manage to have my bath, having cleverly devised a six-inch ledge 
to an eighteen inch tin-pan. 

‘*Kind love to all, including Mr. B., to whom, by the bye, I have not 
written yet. Shameful! but one can’t write in this country. 

‘* Hoping all this nonsense won’t injure your health, 

‘Yours faithfully, 
““JAmuEs TIOMSON. 

‘*P.S.—My little trip was to the Middle Park, over the mountain range. 
Five men of us on horseback, with two boys, mule and pony. Two days’ 
ride each way, two days there. Plenty cold provisions, trout and grouse. 
Camping of nights in buffalo robes and blankets—delightful ; but weather 
too English.” 


The fourth and last from Colorado is dated 3rd September : 


o ‘I hope that you are all well, at Midhurst, Commercial Road, and 
aris. 

“To show you that I am not only alive, but likely to be kept so, as 
far as food is concerned, I enclose some of our bills of fare. The Thanks- 
giving Day Dinner was an extra one, but there is abundant variety every 
day. Did you think, perhaps, that we starved, or existed in the rudest 
fashion, among the Rocky Mountains ? 

‘* These bills of fare must take the place of a long letter, as I can only 
do a burried scrawl just now. 

‘‘Over two months since I wrote you at considerable length, and 
nothing has happened to me here since then. 

‘*T have been trying more than once to write Bradlaugh at length, but 
its no use, I can’t do it. This region wasn’t made for writing in. 

‘* By-the-bye, I must wish you all heartily a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year, as the festive season will be with you almost or quite 
as soon as this letter. 

‘*Still no assurance as to when I come home. If they were wise they 
would, I think, have me back soon; but the Lord alone perchance knoweth 
when I shall leave this place. It’s dull enough, I assure you, sticking 
here; it is very pleasant when one can get wandering about. 

“‘T_ wonder how the girls get on in their French school at Paris. 
Well, I hope. 

‘*George I have not written to or heard from for a long time. We 
missed each other at Denver Fair, and have not met since. 

‘* With love and best wishes to all, 

“‘Yours faithfully, 
‘‘ JAMES THOMSON.” 


In February, 1873, Mr. Thomson was again in London, for I have 
a letter to myself written from his London lodgings on the 28th of 
that month. I do not remember the exact date on which he returned 
from his American journey, but fancy it was sometime in January. 
In his letter to me, he says: 


‘“*T ought to have answered your pleasant letter long ago, but all sorts 
of business and other worries have made me quite neglect friendly corre- 
spondence. However, mamma’s letter, which I got last evening, aroused 
my conscience, and I resolve to write at once, if only a few lines. The 
newspapers sent would, I thought, prove to you by the handwriting of the 
address that I was alive, and by the postmark that I was in London. 

** Very glad to hear that you are getting so much better, and hope that 
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you will be quite well soon. The riding I dare say has done you much 
good. You on pony-back and myself on horseback would make a pretty 
pair of equestrians, I guess. 

‘**T enjoyed my visit to America very much, and should like to be sent 
out there again. If I were only about twenty years old, or if, old as I am, 
I had a good trade, I would certainly emigrate and become a citizen of the 
free and enlightened Republic. But for mere clerks and accountants and 
sich they have more out there than they want. 

‘*T don’t know when I shall be able to give you a call at Midhurst. I 
should very much like to do so. Perhaps I shall have little or nothing to 


do for my Company after next month (March), and then I may be able to 
manage a short visit.” 


Then there is a silence until late in the year. During the summer 
Mr. Thomson passed some weeks in Spain; through Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
influence, he had obtained the post of special correspondent to the 
New York World during the Carlist war. This he unhappily lost. 
I had a short note from him dated ‘ 23.12.’73”.. The writing is very 
much changed and unsteady. 
‘My dear Hypatia,— 

‘* Many thanks for your note. Unfortunately for me I cannot 
come to you this Christmas, nor have I yet got hold of anything to do. 
The end of the year is a bad time, and I hope for some better luck after 
the holidays. 

‘* With best love to all, I remain yours truly, 


‘‘ JAMES THOMSON. 
‘* Excuse haste, as I am going to the City.” 


Most of the letters of 1874 that I now possess will be found in Our 
Corner for last month. I have only two more of that date, both written 
in November. The first, written on the 18th of the month, is in 
answer to a request from my sister and me for help in choosing 
German books for study. Mr. Thomson writes : 

‘*My dear Hypatia,— 

‘“*T find among my books a German Grammar and Dictionary, 
which, though oldish, are just as good and serviceable as new expensive 
works, at any rate for the first year or two of study. I forward them by 
railway, and I have receipt; so that, if you don’t get them in a day or two, 
let me know, and I will see about them. But I suppose they will reach you 
allright. I myself got them second hand. 

‘This is only a scrawl because I am busy ; and this evening is the agony 
night for the National Reformer. 

‘*Grant and I went to St. James’s Hall last Monday; although it was 
wet, we had a very good audience. Mdlle. Nita Gaetano sang, and sang 
very well, first Hummel’s ‘L’ombrosa notte vian’ (The shadowy night 
comes), from the opera of Mathilde von Guise, and a very sweet air it is; 
then two of Schumann’s lieder, for which I didn’t care; but I am a heretic 
still among the worshippers of this new god. 

** As you are now going to plunge over head and ears in the bottomless 
pit of German, I feel as if this note were bidding you adieu, for it is only 
too likely you will never come up to the surface again. 

‘With love to all, yours truly, 
‘*JAMES THOMSON.” 


The last and latest of all my letters is to my mother, and is dated 
the 29th November, 1874. Mr. Thomson says: 


‘*T have rather less than more news to send you than you have to send 
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me. Grant and I go to the concerts on Monday evenings, and that is my 
only dissipation just now, except that I have had a couple of suburban 
strolls with young Foote. Grant, as you say, does not look well, and I 
fear that he is not so. The redoubtable Kenneth I haven’t yet seen, not 
having called at the barracks since that tall grenadier returned to town. 

‘There is to be an amateur performance for the benefit of the Secular 
or some such club at the King’s Cross Theatre on the 15th December, Tues- 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Watts, Othello and Desdemona; Mr. Foote and Mrs. 
Holyoake, Iago and Emilia. I saw a sort of first rehearsal the other 
evening, but only a few persons were there, and they had different acting 
editions of the drama; so I soon came away. 

‘“*T should be very glad to come to see you all at Christmas, but I fear 
that I must put off my visit until after B.’s return from America. Besides 
the writing, there is a good deal to do at the office. The responsibility of 
the acting editorship weigheth heavily on Watts’ shoulders as yet; Atlas 
with the world on his back was nothing to him. 

‘** With love to all, and hoping you are well, 

‘Yours truly, 
“JAMES THOMSON.” 


Hyratra Brapiavcu Bonner. 
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Covtp I hope that when the brain, 
Tired of questions answerless, 

Shall slip off the bonds of pain 
That enslave it and possess, 

I should know how little worth 

Were the little things of earth! 


** Does it matter”, could I say, 
‘‘ Whether she were false or true, 
Whether life were gold or gray, 
Whether skies were gray or blue? 
All this matters less, it seems, 
Than the threads of broken dreams! ”’ 


Some day we shall rest from strife, 
Cease to question or to grieve ; 

But the sharpest ills of life 
Nothing can reverse, retrieve— 

For when we at last may rest, 

We shall know not we are blest. 


While we know, we have the ache ; 
Consciousness with pain will cease ; 

Sleep’s joy comes not when we wake ; 
Night of life means dawn of peace— 

But of peace which cannot be 

Ever known by her or me 
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Bow the back beneath the cross, 
Stagger on a few steps more, 

Bear the doubt, the strain, the loss, 
As we had to do before! 

When at last the burdens fall 

We shall know it not at all! 


EK. NEeEssir. 





Why FJ ama Hocialist. 
—>——__—_ 


“A Socratist! you don’t mean to say you are a Socialist!” Such is 
the exclamation with which anyone who adopts the much-hated name 
of Socialist is sure to be greeted in “polite society”. A Socialist is 
supposed to go about with his pocket full of bombs and his mind full 
of assassinations ; he is a kind of wild beast, to be hunted down with 
soldiers if he lives under Bismarck, with sneers, abuse, and petty per- 
secutions if he lives under Victoria. The very wildness of the epithets 
launched at him, however, shows how much there is of fear in the 
hatred with which he is regarded; and his opponents, by confining 
themselves to mere abuse, confess that they find themselves unable to 
cope with him intellectually. Prejudice and passion, not reasoned 
arguments, are the weapons relied on for his destruction. Once let the 
working classes understand what Socialism really is, and the present 
system is doomed; it is therefore of vital necessity that they shall 
be prevented from calmly studying its proposals, and shall be so 
deafened with the clamor against it that they shall be unable to hear 
the ‘still small voice” of reason. I do not challenge the effectiveness 
of the policy—for a time. It has been the policy of the governing 
classes against every movement that has been aimed against their 
privileges; Radicalism has been served in exactly similar fashion, and 
now that Radicalism has grown so strong that it can no longer be 
silenced by clamor, it is the turn of Socialism to pass through a like 
probation. There is always an ugly duckling in Society’s brood; how 
else should be maintained the succession of swans ? 

With a not inconsiderable number of persons the prejudice against 
the name of Socialist is held to be a valid reason for not adopting it, 
and it is thought wiser to advocate the thing without affronting the 
antagonism aroused against the mame. With such a policy I have 
ever had no sympathy. It seems to me the wiser, as well as the 
franker course, to boldly wear any name which expresses an opinion 
held, and live down the prejudice it may awaken. The name Socialist 
is in itself a fine name, connoting as it does the social union; it is the 
recognised label of the school which holds as its central doctrine that 
land and the means of production should be the property of the social 
union, and not of privileged individuals in it; it is the one name 
which is recognised all the world over as the name of those who are 
opposed to political, religious, and social tyranny in every land; of 
those who look with brotherly sympathy on the efforts of every nation 
which is struggling for its freedom; of those who are on the side of 
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the poor and the toiling everywhere; of those who recognise no 
barriers of nationality, of class, or of creed, but who see a brother in 
every worker, a friend in every lover of the people. Every political 
name is of the country in which it is borne; but the name Socialist, 
like the name Atheist, is of no one land; it is valid in every country ; 
it is whispered on Russian steppe, in German field, in French city, in 
Italian vineyard; and wherever it is heard the chains of the captive 
for a moment seem lighter, for Hope has lifted them, and the careworn 
faces of the toilers brighten, as a gleam from a sunnier day gilds the 
tools over which they bow. 


Pass we from the name to the thing, from ‘the outer and visible 
sign to the inward and spiritual grace”. Within the compass of a 
brief paper it is not possible for me to give all the reasons which have 
made me a Socialist, but there are three main lines of thought along 
which I travelled towards Socialism, and along which I would fain 
persuade my readers to travel also, in the hope that they too may find 
that they lead to the same goal. 


I. Lama Socialist because Iam a believer in Evolution. The great 
truths that organisms are not isolated creations, but that they are all 
linked together as parts of one great tree of life; that the simple pre- 
cedes the complex ; that progress is a process of continued integrations, 
and ever-increasing differentiations; these truths applied to the 
physical animated world by Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel, Biichner, and 
their followers, have unravelled the tangles of existence, have illu- 
minated the hidden recesses of Nature. But the service to be done to 
science by Evolution was not completed when natural history was 
made a coherent whole instead of a heterogeneous heap of irrelevant 
facts ; its light next fell on the universe of mind, and traced the growth 
of mentality from the lowest organism that responds to a stimulus up to 
the creative brain of man. And still it had work to do, and next it 
reduced to order the jarring elements of the sphere of morals, and 
analysed duty and conscience, right and wrong, obligation and 
responsibility, until it rendered intelligible and consequent all that 
seemed supernatural and incoherent. And both in mind and in morals 
Spencer was the great servant of Evolution, illuminating the previous 
darkness by lucid exposition and by pregnant suggestion. But having 
done so much in the ordering of thought in every realm of study save 
one, it was not possible that Evolution should leave Sociology un- 
touched, a mere chaos of unrelated facts, of warring opinions. Hither 
also came the light, and out of the chaos slowly grew a cosmos. 
Society was seen evolving from lowliest savagery, from the embryonic 
state of barbarism, through nomad life to settled order, through tribes 
to nation, through feudalism to industrialism, through industrialism 
to Nowhither ? Evolution complete? Further progress barred ? 
Not so. For science, which cannot prophesy details of the future, can 
grasp tendencies of the present, and recognising the conditions of the 
social growth of the past, can see how the present has been moulded, 
and along which lines its further development must inevitably pass. 
Now the progress of society has been from individualistic anarchy to 
associated order; from universal unrestricted competition to competition 
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regulated and restrained by law, and even to partial co-operation in 
licu thereof. Production from being individualistic has become co- 
operative ; large bodies of workmen toiling together have replaced the 
small groups of masters and apprentices, factory production has 
pushed aside cottage production, and industrial armies are seen instead 
of industrial units. Laws for the regulation of industry—whichf ailed 
when they were made by a few for their own advantage, and were used in 
the vain effort to keep down the majority—have been carried and 
applied successfully to some extent in defence of the liberty of the 
majority against the oppression of a privileged few. Since the partial 
admission of the workers to the exercise of political power, these laws 
for the regulation of industry have rapidly multiplied, and at the same 
time laws which hindered the free association of the workers have 
been repealed. The State has interfered with factories and workshops, 
to fix the hours of labor, to insist on sanitary arrangements, to control 
the employment of the young. Land Acts and Ground Game Acts, 
Education Acts and Shipping Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts and 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, crowd our Statute book. Everywhere the old 
ideas of free contract, of non-interference, are being outraged by 
modern legislation. And it is not only Socialists who point to these 
reiterated interferences as signs of the tendencies of society. John 
Morley, in his “ Life of Cobden ”’, notes that England, where Socialism 
is supposed to have but small influence, has a body of Socialistic 
legislation greater than can be found in any other country in the 
world. 


Il. J am a Socialist because of the failure of our present civilisation. 
In an article which appeared in the July number of the Westminster 
Review, after alluding to Professor Huxley’s declaration that he would 
rather have been born a savage in one of the Fiji islands than have 
been born in a London slum, I put the following question, which I 
will venture to quote here. ‘‘Is it rational that the progress of society 
should be as lopsided as it is? Is it necessary that, while civilisation 
brings to some art, beauty, refinement—all that makes life fair and 
gracious—it should bring to others drudgery, misery, degradation, 
such as no uncivilised people know? and these emphasised and 
rendered the bitterer by the contrast of what life is to many, the 
dream of what it might be toall. For Professor Huxley is right. 
The savage has the forest and the open sea, the joy of physical 
strength, food easily won, leisure sweet after the excitement of the 
chase ; the civilised toiler has the monotonous drudgery of the stuffy 
workshop, the hell of the gin-palace for his pleasure-ground, the 
pandemonium of reeking court and stifling alley for his lullaby; 


. civilisation has robbed him of all natural beauty and physical joy, 


and has given him in exchange—the slum. It is little wonder that, 
under these circumstances, there are many who have but scant respect 
for our social fabric, and who are apt to think that any change cannot 
land them in a condition worse than that in which they already find 
themselves.” 

Now if this view should spread widely among the inhabitants of 
the slums, it is obvious that the present civilisation would stand in 
very considerable peril, and it would be likely to sink, as feudalism 
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sank in France, beneath the waves of a popular revolution. But such 
a revolution, sweeping from the slums over the happier parts of the 
towns, would not be a revolution set going by men of genius, directed 
by men of experience and of knowledge, as was the French Revolution 
of 1789. It would be a mad outburst of misery, of starvation, of 
recklessness, which would for a brief space sweep everything before 
it, and behind it would leave a desolate wilderness. Walk at midnight 
through the streets near the Tower, along Shadwell High Street, or 
about “ Tiger Bay”, and imagine what would happen if those drunken 
men and women, singing, shouting, fighting, in the streets, were to 
burst the barriers that hem them in, and were to surge westwards 
over London, wrecking the civilisation which had left them to putrefy 
in their misery, and had remained callous to their degradation. Is 
it not the part of a good citizen to try to change a social system which 
bears such products as these in every great city ? 

The slum population, however, is not wholly composed of such 
persons as I have spoken of. Large numbers of honest, temperate, 
industrious people are forced by poverty, and by the necessity of being 
near their work, into the dismal fate of living in the slums. And 
among them is spreading a discontent which is pregnant with change. 
Education is awakening in them desires and hopes which find no 
satisfaction in the slums. It is opening to them wider views of human 
life, and the penny newspaper tells them of enjoyments and luxuries 
of which they would have known nothing, pent in the dreary mill- 
round of their toiling lives, had ignorance kept them blind. Slowly 
is being found that ‘‘ educated proletariat”? which shall work out its 
own salvation, and which shall refuse any longer to act as the basis on 
which is reared the pyramid of civilisation. The present civilisation 
rests on the degradation of the workers; in order that they may 
accept their lot they must be kept poor, ignorant, submissive; the 
culture of their superiors is paid for with their ignorance ; the grace- 
ful leisure of the aristocrat is purchased by the rough toil of the 
plebeian ; his dainty fingers are kept soft and white by the hardening 
and reddening of the poor man’s hands; the workers are daily sacri- 
ficed that the idlers may enjoy. Such is modern civilisation. Brilli- 
ant and beautiful where it rises into the sunlight, its foundation is of 
human lives made rotten with suffering. Whited sepulchre in very 
truth, with its outer coating of princes and lords, of bankers and 
squires, and within filled with dead men’s bones, the bones of the 
poor who builded it. ; 

Most hopeful sign perhaps for the future is the fact that discontent 
with the present system is not confined to those who are in a special 
sense its victims. In every class of society are found men and women 
who look and work for a complete revolution in the method of the 
preduction and distribution of wealth. Among those who profit most 
by the present system are found the most eager workers against it, 
and many whose lot is cast among the ‘comfortable classes” are 
striving to undermine the very constitution which gives them the 
privileges they enjoy. In them sympathy has triumphed over selfish- 
ness, and their own rich wine of life tastes sour when they see the 
bitter water of poverty pressed to their brothers’ lips. They are 
indignant that their own hands should be so full while others’ hands 
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are empty; and would fain lessen their own heap in order that the 
share of their neighbors may be made equal with their own. At 
present the Socialist movement in England is far more a middle-class 
than a working-class one; the creed of Socialism is held as an 
intellectual conviction by the thoughtful and the studious, and is 
preached by them to the workers who have everything to gain by 
accepting it, and some of whom have already embraced and are 
teaching it. Instead of being a class movement, it is a movement of 
men and women of all classes for a common end, and the Socialist 
army is composed of persons of various social ranks, who have 
renounced for themselves the class distinctions they are banded 
together to destroy. 

IIT. J am a Socialist because the poverty of the workers is, and must 
continue to be, an integral part of the present method of wealth-production 
and wealth-distribution. Under that method land, capital, and labor, 
the three factors in wealth-production, are divorced from each other, 
and landless, capitalless labor—which must sell itself to live—lies at 
the mercy of the privileged classes. The owner of the land demands 
a share of the produce raised on or from it, and this share is claimed 
by him not because he helps in gaining the produce, but because he 
owns the raw material of the soil, and can prevent anyone from utilis- 
ing it, if he so pleases. ‘The land is his; for him the rain softens and 
the sunshine warms the soil; for him sweet Mother Nature bares her 
fragrant bosom, and pours out the treasures with which her arms are 
laden; for him she has been working through the silent centuries, 
growing her forests, carbonising her buried vegetable treasures, storing 
her vast unseen realms with gem and ore of metal, building through 
myriads of ages by life and death, by creation and destruction, by 
swift birth and slow decay. And all this toil of ages, wrought out by the 
mighty unseen forces, finds its end in my Lord Emptyhead, who stretches 
out his useless hands over the noble product, and cries to his countless 
brothers, ‘‘ This is mine!’”’. Then he bargains with them, and claims the 
right to tax their labor in exchange for permitting them to use what 
ought to be the common property, and to tax it, moreover, in pro- 
portion to its success. Thus Dukes of Westminster, of Bedford, and 
of Portland; Marquises of Londonderry, of Anglesey, and of Bute ; 
Earls of Derby and of Dudley ; with many another beside; all these 
grow ever and ever wealthier, not because they work, but because 
their ancestors by force or fraud got grip of the soil, and in days 
when the people were unrepresented made laws which secured to them 
and their descendants the monstrous monopoly of natural agents. As 
the people multiply and press ever more and more on the means of 
subsistence, they have to pay more and more to the owners thereof; 
and while private property in land is permitted to exist, so long will 
the landless lie at the landlord’s mercy, and wealthy idler and poverty- 
stricken worker will form integral parts of our social, or rather anti- 
social, system. 

Similarly is a share of the worker’s product claimed by the class 
which holds as individual property the accumulated wealth made by 
generations of toilers, the present means of production ; this wealth is 
obtained by forcing labor to accept as ‘‘ wage” less than the value it 
creates; unless it will accept these terms it is not permitted to create 
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any value at all, so that it has the choice between starvation and 
exploitation. The share of its own produce which it receives as wage 
varies from time to time; sometimes it is less, sometimes more ; but it 
is always less than the value made by it. Only when there is a 
** profit’ to be made—that is when the capitalist can get out of his 
‘*hands”’ more value than he returns to them as wage—will he employ 
them. The machines which have been invented by human genius, 
and which ought to lessen human labor, are used to make fortunes 
for a tew. A skilful workman sees a possible improvement; his 
master reaps the profit of the improved machine, patenting it for his 
own enrichment. Huge fortunes rapidly made date from the inven- 
tion of machinery, because only by the possession of machinery can a 
man utilise the labor of many for such swift gain. Possessing this, he 
is in a position of advantage which enables him to say to his fellow- 
men: “ You shall use my machinery on condition that you are con- 
tent with bare subsistence, and leave to me the wealth which flows 
from you and the machine”. Thus machinery, which is one of the 
advantages of civilisation, gives wealth to its individual owner, and 
bare subsistence to the toilers who work with it. And so long as the 
possession of all the mechanical advantages is in the hands of indi- 
viduals, so long will they be able to enslave and exploit those who 
have only their natural tools, and the machine-owner may lie at his 
ease and watch the growing piles of his wealth, as his bondmen heap 
it together and gratefully accept the fraction of it which his higher 
servants fling to them as wage. Poverty will last so long as one class 
depends on another for “employment”, so long as one man must 
sell another man his labor at whatever rate the condition of the 
market may fix. Free men may associate their labor for a common 
end, and divide the common product ; slaves are obliged to let their 
labor be at the direction of their master, and to accept subsistence in 
exchange. 

Class distinctions will endure while men stand in the position of 
employer and employed; the one who holds the means of subsistence 
feels himself superior to the one who craves them. And this is not 
all. The life-surroundings of the rich fashion an organism easily dis- 
tinguishable from the organism produced by the life-surroundings of 
the poor. Take two healthy week-old babies, one the child of a 
ploughman and the other the child of a duke; place them side by 
side, and the keenest eye. will not be able to separate the aristocrat 
and the plebeian. But give to one the best education and to the other 
none, and place them side by side when each is grown to manhood, 
and the easy polished manners and soft speech of the one will stand 
contrasted with the clumsy roughness and stumbling articulation of 
the other. Education, training, culture, these make class distinctions, 
and nothing can efface them save common education and equally re- 
fined life-surroundings. Such education and life-surroundings cannot 
be shared, so long as some enjoy wealth they do not earn, and others 
are deprived of the wealth they do earn. Land and capital must be 
made common property, and then no man will be in a position to 
enslave his brother by placing before him the alternative of starvation 
or servitude. And because no system save that of Socialism claims 
that there shall be no individual monopoly of that on which the whole 
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nation must depend, of the soil on which it is born and must subsist, 
of the capital accumulated by the labor of its innumerable children, 
living and dead; because no system save that of Socialism claims for 
the whole community control of its land and its capital; because no 
system save that of Socialism declares that wealth created by associ- 
ated workers should be shared among those workers, and that no 
idlers should have a lien upon it; because no system save that of 
Socialism makes industry really free and the worker really independ- 
ent, by substituting co-operation among workers for employed and 
employing classes; because of all this I am a Socialist. My Socialism 
is based on the recognition of economic facts, on the study of the 
results which flow inevitably from the present economic system. The 
pauper and the millionaire are alike its legitimate children; the evil 
tree brings forth its evil fruits. Anntz Besant. 


Che Arrational Ruot,. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutuor or ‘‘An Uwnsocran Socranist’’, ETc. 
—————_———_——. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

In October, Marian was at Sark, holiday making at the house of 
Hardy McQuench’s brother, who had recently returned to England 
with a fortune made in Australia. Conolly, having the house at 
Holland Park to himself, fitted a spare room as a laboratory, and 
worked there every night. One evening, returning home alone a little 
before five o’clock, he shut himself into this laboratory, and had just 
set to work when Armande, the housemaid, interrupted him. 

‘¢ Mrs. Leith Fairfax, sir.” 

Conolly had had little intercourse with Mrs. Fairfax since before 
his marriage, when he had once shown her the working of his invention 
at Queen Victoria Street; and as Marian had since resented her 
share of Douglas’s second proposal by avoiding her society as far as 
was possible without actually discontinuing her acquaintance, this visit 
was a surprise. Conolly looked darkly at Armande, and went to the 
drawingroom without a word. 

“* How do you do, Mr. Conolly?” said Mrs. Fairfax as he entered. 
“T need not ask: you are looking so well. Have I disturbed you?” 

“You have—most agreeably. Pray sit down.” 

‘“‘T know your time is priceless. I should never have ventured to 
come, but that I felt sure you would like to hear all the news from 
Sark. I have been there for the last fortnight. Marian told me to 
call on you the moment I returned.” 

“Yes,” said Conolly, convinced that this was not true. ‘‘She 
promised to do so in her last letter.” 

Mrs. Fairfax, on the point of orally publishing a few supplemen- 
tary fictions, checked herself, and looked suspiciously at him. 

“The air of Sark has evidently benefited you,” he said, as she 
paused. ‘‘ Your intellectual labors were enemies to attractions which 
you despise, but which those about you know how to value. In short, 
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not to compliment you, Mrs. Leith Fairfax, you are looking very well 
—I had almost said charming.” 

Mrs. Fairfax glanced archly at him, and said, ‘‘ Nonsense! But 
indeed the trip was absolutely necessary for me. I should hardly 
have been alive had I remained at work; and poor Willie McQuench 
was bent on having me.” 

‘‘He has been described to me as an inveterate lion hunter; and 
his favorite lions are famous authors.” 


‘It is not at all pleasant, I assure you, to be persecuted with invi- 
tations from people who wish to see a real live novelist. But William 
McQuench’s place at Sark is really palatial. Nothing could be more 
perfect. He is called Sarcophagus on account of his wealth. A great 
many people whom we knew were staying in the island, besides those 
in the house with us. Marian was the beauty of the place. How 
everyone admires her! Why do you not go down, Mr. Conolly ?” 

‘Tam too busy. Besides, it will do Marian good to be rid of me 
for a while.” 

*‘Absurd, Mr. Conolly. You should not leave her there by 
herself.” 

‘‘ By herself! Why, is not the place full?” 

“Yes; but I do not mean that. There is nobody belonging to 
her there.” 

‘You forget. Miss McQuench is her bosom friend. There is 
Marmaduke, her cousin; and his mother, her aunt Dora. Then, is 
there not Mr. Sholto Douglas, one of her oldest and most attached 
friends?” 

“Oh! Is Mr. Douglas in charge of her?” 

‘No doubt he will take charge of her, if necessary. You see, 
having attained to the dignity of married woman, she does not need 
to be taken care of. And there is hardly any danger of her feeling 
lonely.” 

‘No: Sholto Douglas will provide against that.” 

‘¢' Your opinion confirms the accounts I have had from other sources. 
It appears that Mr. Douglas is very attentive to my wife.” 

** Very, indeed, Mr. Conolly. You must not think that I am afraid 
of anything—anything—”’ 

‘“‘ Anything ? ” 

** Well—Oh, you know what Imean. Anythingwrong. At least, 
not exactly wrong, but—” 

** Anything undomestic.” 

“Yes. You see, Marian’s position is a very difficult one. She is 
so young and so good looking that she is very much observed ; and it 
seems so strange her being without her husband.” 

‘Pretty ladies whose husbands are never seen, often get talked 
about in the world, do they not?” 

‘That is just what I mean. How cleverly you get everything out 
of me, Mr. Conolly! I called here without the faintest idea of allud- 
ing to Marian’s situation ; and now you have made me say all sorts of 
things. What a fortune you would have made at the bar!”’ 


“I must apologize. Naturally, of course, you would not like to 
make me uneasy about Marian.” 
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‘“‘It is the very last thing I should desire. But now that it has 
slipped out, I really think you ought to go to Sark.” 

‘Indeed! I rather infer that I should be very much in the way.” 

‘‘The more reason for you to go, Mr. Conolly.” 

‘Not at all, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. The attentions of a husband are 
stale, unsuited to holiday time. Picture to yourself my arrival at 
Sark with the tender assurance in my mouth, ‘ Marian, I love you.’ 
She would reply, ‘So you ought. Am I not your wife?’ The same 
advance from another—Mr. Douglas, for instance—would affect her 
quite differently, and much more pleasantly.” 

‘“*Mr. Conolly: is this indifference, or supreme confidence ?” 

“ Neither of these conjugal claptraps. I merely desire that Marian 
should enjoy herself as much as possible; and the more a woman is 
admired, the happier she is. Perhaps you think that, in deference 
to the general feeling in such matters, I should become jealous.” 

Mrs. Fairfax again looked doubtfully at him. ‘I cannot make 
you out at all, Mr. Conolly,” she said submissively. ‘‘I hope I have 
not offended you.” 

** Not in the least. I take it that having observed certain circum- 
stances which seemed to threaten the welfare of one very dear to you” 
(as, I am aware, Marian is), the trouble they caused you found unpre- 
meditated expression in the course of 2 conversation with me.” 
Conolly beamed at her, as if he thought this rather neatly turned. 

‘* Exactly so. But I do not wish you to think that I have observed 
anything particular.” 

‘Certainly not. Still, you think there would be no harmin my 
writing to Marian to say that her behavior has attracted your notice ; 
and—” 

‘“Good heavens, Mr. Conolly, you must not mention me in the 
matter! You are so innocent—at least, so frank, so workmanlike, if 
I may say so, in your way of dealing with things! I would not have 
Marian know what I have said—lI really did not notice anything 
—for worlds. You had better not write at all, but just go down as 
if you went merely to enjoy yourself; and dont on any account let 
Marian suspect that you have heard anything. Goodness knows 
what mischief you might make, in your—your ingenuousness.”’ 

‘‘ But I should have thought that the opinion of an old and valued 
friend like yourself would have special weight with her.” 

‘You know nothing about it. Clever engineer as you are, you do 
not understand the little wheels by which our great machine of society 
is worked.” 

*'T'rue, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. Educated as a mere mechanic, I am 
still a stranger to the elegancies of life. I usually depend on Marian 
for direction; but since you think that it would be injudicious to 
appeal to her in the present instance—” 

** Out of the question, Mr. Conolly.”’ 

‘“*_-T must trust to your guidance in the matter. What do you 
suggest ?” 

“Can you not run down at once to Sark? Your proper place 
is beside Marian. Your presence will restrain and protect her.” 

‘But I do not desire to restrain her; and as to protection, I think 
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she is able to take care of herself. I suppose matters are not very 
bad.” 


‘Mind, I do not say that matters are bad at all. But they may 
become so.” 

‘‘T feel somehow, Mrs. Leith Fairfax, that I have not grasped the 
state of affairs properly. My wife is away from me at Sark. You 
happen to have witnessed her behavior down there. You have seen 
that she is greatly sought after by the men. Is that so?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Fairfax, again suspicious of him. ‘Of 
course she is admired. That is not her fault.” 

“Certainly not. Neither is it a circumstance that could make you 
uneasy. But you think that, being tempted to flirt by all this admi- 
ration, she is likely to do so.” 

“Ohno. I never said so.” 

“What then?” 

‘You must not cross-examine me, Mr. Conolly.”’ 

“IT beg your pardon for doing so. I am only groping through 
a fog. Obviously Marian has done something which you think 
indiscreet.”’ 

‘‘No, no. You must not say that.” 

“Tf not, why should I go to Sark? I have important work here.” 

‘**T cannot force you to look after your own interests, Mr. Conolly: 
I have said much more than I intended; and you have no right to 
try to make me bring accusations against Marian. I tell you 1 have 
seen nothing whatever wrong in her conduct.” 

‘**You merely think that she is thrown too much inty the society 
of Mr. Douglas.” 

‘Well, perhaps so. I must be going, Mr. Conolly. I dine at 
half-past six; and it is getting late.” 

** Will you not take a cup of tea?” 

‘No, thank you. I must really run away.” 

“You will allow me to thank you for the solicitude which you 
have unwittingly betrayed with regard to Marian.” 

‘*Most unwittingly indeed. Do not drop the least hint of my 
having been here, especially to Marian. It would distress her, poor 
girl; and it is really not her fault: it is only natural. Dont let it 
worry you.” 

‘* Perhaps, for my own sake, I had better say nothing about your 
visit,” said Conolly, gently squeezing her hand. ‘Marian is very 
good; but she is sometimes a little jealous. Her beauty does not 
blind her to the existence of mental qualities in which she cannot 
compete with you.” 

“Tut!” said Mrs. Fairfax, snatching away her hand, and smiling. 
** How cold it has become! Good evening.” 

Before she had walked fifty yards from the gate, she met a clergy- 
man, who raised his hat and stopped. 

: Mts that Mr. Lind?” she said. ‘I thought you were in Scot- 
and.” 

‘“‘T have just come thence, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. I am passing 
through London on my way to Sark.” 

** Why, I am only back from Sark two days.”’ 
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‘Indeed! what a remarkable coincidence! I am about to pay a 
visit to Mr. Conolly. If I mistake not, you have just been there.” 

“Yes. I called to get a book which I lent Marian, and which 
I have to review. What a strange creature ,our brother-in-law 
is! To tell you the truth, I do not think that, outside his own 
special pursuits, he has much brains.” 

‘Possibly not: very possibly not. It is not given to men to be 
great in everything.” 

‘*He has no tact. And he cannot understand tact. I have been 
trying to make him comprehend that he ought not to leave poor 
Marian alone at Sark among a crowd of idle men. It was of no use. 
He was quite stupid about it, and put me into a most unpleasant posi- 
tion by the questions he asked. At least lie would have done so had I 
been less adroit. I am glad you are going. Marian is so much spoken 
of down there ; and it is so obvious to everyone that Sholto Douglas is 
infatuated about her! She really ought to have some one with her.” 

‘‘This is most serious, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. I trust Marian’s own 
conduct is irreproachable. Good as she is at heart, she needs guidance. 
Which of us does not?” 

“Tt is not so much what Marian thinks or does, as what people 
give her credit for thinking and doing. Her conduct is of course irre- 
proachable—it is not likely that I would say otherwise of my dear girl 
—; but she is young; and her husband does not seem to care so much 
for her as he might. Do not, for the world, breathe a hint to him of 
what I am saying to you. Indeed, you had better not mention that 
you met me.” 

‘You may rely on my discretion. I had intended to stay a few 
days in London; but now I shall proceed at once to Sark.” 

“Oh, there is no such urgent necessity. Do not let my anxiety 
disturb you.” 

“‘T must go on at once—at once. I could not sleep with the con- 
sciousness that I was paltering with a double duty. This concerns me 
both as a brother and as a priest.” 

“You are right, Mr. Lind; and you must pardon me for my 
worldly toleration of delay. Goodbye. It is rather cold; and I must 
run on to overtake my dinner hour and warm my feet.” 

“T am thoughtlessly detaining you, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. Good 
evening. One word. I had forgotten to congratulate you on your 
last book. Your tales are the only works of fiction which, thank God, 
I can see without fear in the hands of my flock.” 

‘“‘T value that tribute more than the two columns of adulation with 
which the Satirist regaled me last month, although they never before 
gave more than a quarter column to one novel. I could not write an 
unworthy book, Mr. Lind, and face you the next Sunday. Goodbye.” 

When the clergyman arrived at the house, he was conducted to the 
laboratory, where he found Conolly, with his coat off, surrounded by 
apparatus. The glowing fire, comfortable chairs, and preparations 
for an evening meal, gladdened him more than the presence of his 
brother-in-law, with whom he never felt quite at ease. 

“You wont mind my fiddling with these machines while I talk,” 
said Conolly. 


‘Not at all, not at all. I shall witness your operations with great 
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interest. You must not think that the wonders of science are indif- 
ferent to me.” 

‘**So you are going on to Sark, you say?” 

“Yes. May I ask whether you will be persuaded to come ?” 

‘* No, for certain. I have other fish to fry here.” 

“T think it would renovate your health to come for a few days.” 

‘*My health is always right as long as I have work. Did you 
meet Mrs. Fairfax outside ? ” 

**A—yes. I passed her.” 

‘You spoke to her, I suppose?” 

‘“A few words. Yes.” 

**Do you know what she came here for ? 

“No. But stay. Iam wrong. She mentioned that she came for 
a book which she had lent you.” 

“She mentioned what was not true. She came here to make 
mischief between me and my wife. Douglas’s attention to Marian 
has given her first-rate seed for sowing the wind in that quarter. I 
expect she hinted this to you, and pledged you to secrecy. Is that 
so?” 

“‘ Well, she certainly—. She was just saying that it is perhaps as 
well that I should go down to Sark at once, as Marian is quite alone.” 

“Just so. Now, very likely Douglas does occupy himself a good 
deal with Marian. If so, there may be some other busybody down 
there, fool enough to tell her that people are talking about her. 
That would spoil her holiday. I am right glad that you are 
going down. No one will take it upon themselves to speak to her 
when you are there; and if they say anything to you, you can let it 
in at one ear and out at the other.” 

“That is, of course, unless I should see her really acting indis- 
creetly.” 

“‘T had better tell you beforehand what you will see, if you keep 
your eyes open. You will see very plainly that Douglas, who does 
not understand her, is in love with her. Also, that she, who under- 
stands nobody, poor girl, knows that he is in love with her. In fact, 
she told me so. And you will see, if you look deep enough, that 
she likes to be loved by him, and clings to his romantic looking 
display of sentiment as a Zulu boy covets a worn-out uniform jacket 
with a few brass buttons on it even after he has got a serviceable suit 
of clothes.” 

The Rev. George stared. ‘If I follow you aright—I am not sure 
that I do—you impute to Marian the sin of entertaining feelings 
which it is her duty to repress.” 


“‘T impute no sin to her. You might as well tell a beggar that 
he has no right to be hungry, as a woman that it is her duty to feel 
this and not to feel that.” 


‘*But Marian has been educated to feel only in accordance with 
her duty.” 

‘**So have you. How does it work? However,” continued Conolly, 
without waiting for an answer, ‘“‘I dont deny that Marian shows the 


effects of her education. They are deplorably evident in all her 
conscientious actions.”’ 
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“You surprise and distress me. This is the first intimation I 
have received of your having any cause to complain of Marian.” 

**T dont complain of her. But what you call her education, from 
what I can make out, appears to have consisted of stuffing her with 
lies, and making it a point of honor with her to believe them in spite 
of sense and reason. The sense of duty that rises on that sort of 
foundation is more mischievous than downright want of principle. I 
dont dispute your right, you who constitute polite society, to skin over 
all the ugly facts of life. But to make your daughters believe that 
the skin covers healthy flesh is a crime. Poor Marian thinks that 
aroom is clean when all the dust is swept out of sight under the 
furniture; and if honest people rake it out to bring it under the 
notice of those whose duty it is to remove it, she is disgusted with 
them, and ten to one accuses them of having made it themselves. She 
doesnt know what sort of world she is in, thanks to the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who should have taught her. She will deceive her 
children in just the same way, if she ever has any. If she had 
been taught the truth in her own childhood, she would know how to 
face it, and would be a strong woman as well as an amiable one. 
But it is too late now. The truth seems natural to a child; but to 
a grown woman or man, it isa bitter lesson in the learning, invigo- 
rating though it may be when it is well mastered. And you know 
how seldom a hard task forced on an unwilling pupil ¢s well mastered.” 

‘What is truth?” said the clergyman, sententiously. 

‘* All that we know, Master Pilate,” retorted Conolly with a laugh. 
‘And we know a good deal. It may seem small in comparison with 
what we dont know; but it is more than anyone of us can hold, for 
all that. We know, for instance, that the world was not planned by 
a sentimental landscape gardener. If Marian ever learns that—which 
she may, although I am neither able nor willing to teach it to her— 
she will not thank those who gave her so much falsehood to unlearn. 
Until then, she will, I am afraid, Co little else than lay up a store 
of regrets for herself.” 

“This is very strange. We always looked upon Marian as an 
exceptionally amiable girl.” 

“So she is, unfortunately. There is no institution so villainous 
but she will defend it: no tyranny so oppressive but she will make a 
virtue of submitting to it: no social cancer so venomous but she 
will shrink from cutting it out, and plead that it is a comfortable 
thing, and much better as itis. She knows that she disobeyed her 
father, and that he deserved to be disobeyed: yet she condemns 
other women who are disobedient, and stands out against Nelly 
McQuench in defence of the unselfishness of parental love. She knows 
that the increased freedom of movement allowed to her as a married 
woman has been healthy for her: yet she looks coldly at other young 
women who assert their right to freedom, and are not afraid to walk 
through the streets without a sheepdog, human or otherwise, at their 
heels. She knows that marriage is not what she expected it to be, 
and that it is hard to be chained to me for ever; and she knows also 
that ours is a happier marriage than most. Nevertheless she will 
encourage other girls to marry; she will maintain that the chain 
which is on her own hands like lead is a string of honeysuckles ; and 
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if a woman identifies herself with any public movement for the 
lightening of that chain, she wont allow that that woman is fit to be 
admitted into decent society. There is not one of these shams to 
which she clings, that I would not like to take by the throat and 
shake the life out of; and she knows it. Even in that she has not 
the consistency to believe me wrong, because it is undutiful and out 
of keeping with the honeysuckles to lack faith in her husband. In 
order to blind herself to her inconsistencies, she has to live in a rose- 
colored fog; and what with me constantly, in spite of myself, blowing 
this fog away on the one side; and the naked facts of her everyday 
experience as constantly letting in the daylight on the other, she must 
spend half the time wondering whether she is mad or sane. Between 
her desire to do right and her discoveries that it generally leads her 
to do wrong, she passes her life in a wistful melancholy which I cant 
dispel. I can only pity her. I suppose I could pet her; but I hate 
treating a woman like a child: it means giving up all hope of her 
becoming rational. She may turn for relief any day either to love or 
religion; and for her own sake I hope she will choose the first. Of 
the two evils, it is the least permanent.” And Conolly, having dis- 
burdened himself, resumed his work without any pretence of waiting 
for the clergyman’s comments. 

‘** Well,” said the Rev. George cautiously, ‘‘I do not think I have 
quite followed your opinions, which seem to me to be exactly upside 
down, as if they were projected upon the retina of your mind’s eye— 
to use Shakspere’s happy phrase—just as they would be upon the 
screen of a camera obscura. But I can assure you that your view of 
Marian is an entirely mistaken one. You seem to think that she does 
not give in her entire adherence to the doctrines of the Establishment. 
This is a matter which I venture to say you do not understand.” 

‘* Admitted,” interposed Conolly hastily. ‘Here is the tea. Are 
you fond of scones?” 

“‘T hardly know. Anything—the simplest fare, will satisfy me.” 

“So it does me, when I can get nothing better. Help yourself, 

ray. 

Conolly did not sit down to the meal, but worked whilst the clergy- 
man ate. Presently the Rev. George, warmed by the fire and 
— by the repast, returned to the subject of his host’s domestic 
affairs. 

‘*Come,” he said: “I am sure that a few judicious words would 
lead to an explanation between you and Marian.”’ 

‘*T also think that a few words might do so. But they would not 
be judicious words.” 

‘‘ Why not? Can it be injudicious to restore harmony in a house- 
hold ?” 

‘*No; but that would not be the effect of an explanation, because 
the truth is not likely to reconcile us. If I were to explain the difficulty 
to a man, he would argue. But Marian would just infer that I 
despised her ; and the explanation would produce, instead of harmony, 
misery to her and injustice to me.” 

“Ohno. Oh dear no. A few kind words; an appeal to her good 
sense; a little concession on both sides —” 

“All excellent for a pair estranged by a flash of temper, or a 
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mother-in-law, or a trifle of jealousy, or too many evenings spent at the 
club on the man’s part, or too many dances with a gallant on the 
woman’s; but no good for us. We have never exchanged unkind 
words: there are no concessions to be made: her good sense is not at 
fault. Besides, these few kind words that are supposed to be such a 
sovereign remedy for all sorts of domestic understandings are generally 
a few kind fibs. If I told them, Marian wouldnt believe them. Fibs 
dont make lasting truces either. No: the situation is graver than you 
think. Just suppose, for instance, that you undertake to restore 
harmony, as you call it: what will you say to her?” 

** Well, it would depend on circumstances.” 

‘But you know the circumstances on which it depends. How 
would you begin ?” 

‘‘ There are little ways of approaching delicate subjects with women. 
For instance, I might say casually that it was a pity that a pair so 
happily situated as you two, should not agree perfectly.” 

“You would get no further; for Marian would never admit that 
we do not agree. She does not know what her complaint is, and there- 
fore feels bound in honor to maintain that she has nothing to com- 
plain of. She is not the woman to cast reproach on me for a discontent 
she cannot explain. Or, if she could explain it, how much wiser 
should you be? J have explained; and you confess you cannot 
understand me. The difference between us is neither her fault nor 
mine ; and all the explanations in the world will not remove it.” 

‘Tf you would allow me to appeal to her religious duty—” 

‘Religion! She doesnt believe in it.” 

‘ What!” exclaimed the clergyman, unaffectedly shocked. ‘‘ Surely, 
surely—”’ 

‘Listen. To me, believing in a doctrine doesnt mean holding up 
your hand and saying, ‘Credo’. It means habitually acting on the 
assumption that the doctrine is true. Marian thinks it wrong not to 
go to church ; and she will hold up her hand and cry ‘Credo’ to the 
immortality of her soul, or to any verse in the Bible. The share- 
holders of our concern in the city will do the same. But do they or 
she ever act on the assumption that they are immortal, or that riches 
are dross, or that class prejudice is damnable? Never. They dont 
believe it. Holding up the hand and saying ‘Credo’ doesnt mean 
faith: it means church-going, which is practised because it is respect- 
able, and respectable because it is a habit of the upper caste. But 
church-going is church-going; and business is business, as Marian 
will soon let you know if you meddle with her business. However, we 
need not argue about that: we know one another’s views and can 
agree to differ.” 

“‘T should be false to my duty as a Christian priest if I made any 
such agreement.” 

“Perhaps so; but I reckon you have to compound a good many 
heresies as you go along. No: as I was saying, take my advice, and 
let Marian alone.”’ 

‘** But what do you intend to do, then ?” 

“To wait. Experience will wear out some of her illusions. She 
will at least find out that she is no worse off than other women, and 
better off than some of them. Since the job cannot be undone, we 
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must try how making the best of it will work. I am pretty hopeful 
myself. Have some grog?” 

“I very seldom indulge,” said the Rev. George, smiling; ‘ but 
this chair and fire are so uncommonly comfortable—” 

Conolly rang the bell, and ordered some whisky. He drank soda 
water himself. 

“Are you a teetotaller?” said the Rev. George, ashamed of his 
tumbler of intoxicant. 

‘Certainly not,” said Conolly. ‘I would drink a tun of whisky 
if I needed it. At present I dont. How are affairs getting on at 
your chapel? I am told that the sermons of your /ocum tenens send 
the congregation asleep.” 

‘*He is not at his best in the pulpit. A good fellow—a most 
loving man; but not able to grapple with a large congregation. After 
all, I am obliged to confess that very few of our cloth are. The power 
of preaching is quite an exceptional one; and it is a gift as well as a 
trust. It cannot be acquired: there is really nothing to boast of in 
it. I am not speaking of myself, of course; but I assure you that I 
do not know how I produce the effect that I see other men constantly 
striving after without the least success. I humbly believe that the 
power of the tongue comes of a higher ordination than the bishop’s.” 

The clergyman’s object in visiting Conolly was, it presently 
appeared, to borrow a portmanteau. Nothing further was said about 
Marian. When he was gone, Conolly returned to the laboratory, and 
wrote the following letter. 


‘*My dear Marian 

“‘T have just had two unexpected visits: one from Mrs. 
Fairfax, and one from George. Mrs. L. F. said you asked her to call and 
give me the news. When I told her, without blushing, that you had written 
to prepare me for her visit, she was rather put out, justly taking me to 
mean that I did not believe her. As this is fully the thirty-sixth falsehood 
in which you have detected good Mrs. F, I fear you will be compelled, in 
spite of your principle of believing the best of everybody, to regard her 
in future as a not invariably trustworthy woman. She came with the 
object of making me jealous of Douglas. I ought to go down to Sark: you 
were so young and so much admired: Mr. Douglas was so attentive: you 
should not be left entirely alone, and so forth. She paid me some compli- 
ments, which I received after the manner of the working class, with my 
tongue in my cheek. In return, I made love to her, and praised her appear- 
ance. She accepted my homage in perfect good faith, and withdrew, 
impressed by my stupidity and her own infinite tact. As she had no 
motive but a natural disposition to make mischief, her visit was at least 
disinterested. Not so that of our reverend brother. His portmanteau 
having burst in the train coming from Edinburgh, he came to borrow mine, 
having apparently resolved to wear out those of all his friends before buying 
anew one. Unfortunately, he met Mrs. F. down the road, and she found 
time to expend on him the remains of the virus with which she had been 
inoculating me. Now, as George, being a parson, is as incapable as a 
woman of holding his tongue when he ought, I feel sure that unless I tell 
you what Mrs. F. said, he will anticipate me. Otherwise I should not have 
mentioned it until your return, for fear of annoying you and spoiling your 
sojourn at Mr. McQuench’s. So if his reverence hints or lectures, you 
will know what he means afd not heed him. Mrs. F’s confidences have 
* probably not been confined to me; but were I in your place, I should not 
make the slightest change in my conduct in consequence. Nevertheless, 
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if you feel constrained to display any sudden accession of reserve towards 
Douglas, I advise you to tell him the reason, as he will else ascribe the 
change to coquetry. 

‘‘T have turned the spare room on the first floor into a laboratory, and 
am sitting init now. I’m thinking of fitting it up like a studio, and having 
private views of my inventions, as Scott has of his pictures. Parson’s man 
came with some flowers the other day, aud informed me that three balls, to 
the first of which he was invited, took place in the house whilst I was away. 
One or two trifling dilapidations, and the fact that somebody has been 
tampering with the locks of the organ and piano, dispose me to believe this 
tale. Parson’s man declares that he was too virtuous to come to the two 
last entertainments after finding out that the first was a clandestine one; 
but I believe he made himself disagreeable, and was not invited. Probably 
he quarreled with some military follower of Armande’s; for he was particu- 
larly bitter on the subject of a common soldier making free in a gentleman’s 
house. I have not said anything to the two culprits; but I have contrived 
to make them suspect that I know all; and they now do their duty with 
trembling diligence. Some man sat on the little walnut table and broke it; 
but no other damage worth mentioning has been done. The table was 
absurdly repaired with a piece of twine, and pushed into the recess between 
the organ and the front window, whence I sometimes amuse myself by 
pulling it into broad daylight. It is always pushed back again before I 
return in the evening. 

‘How are you off for money ? Madame called last Monday, and asked 
Matilda, who opened the door, when you would be back. Thereupon I 
interviewed her. I must say she is loyal to her clients; for I had great 
difficulty in extracting her bill, which was, of course, what she called 
about. She evidently recognizes the necessity of keeping husbands in the 
dark in such matters. One of the items was for the lace on your maccaroni 
colored body, which, as I chanced to remember, you supplied yourself. 
After a brief struggle she deducted it, and I paid her the balance—only 
£25 13s. 9d. I bought seventy Electro-Motor shares at par, the other day, 
from old Mr. Woodward, who had been warned by a friend that the 
Company was about to burst up. I told him he was doing a foolish thing; 
but he was too clever to believe me. I only wanted fifty shares; and I sold 
the odd twenty easily at a premium, which has put an unlooked-for luck- 
penny into my pocket. You may give the Channel islanders the benefit of 
as much of it as you please. 

‘““When are you coming back to me? After your triumphs in Sark and 
its gay society, I fear you will find domesticity a little dull. Nevertheless 
I should like to see you again. Come back before Christmas, at any rate. 

‘* Yours, dear Marian, in solitude, 
‘* NED.” 

The answer came two days later than return of post, and ran 
thus :— 

‘* Melbourne House, Sark, 
“* Sunday. 

‘My dear Ned 

‘“*How very provoking about the servants! I do not mind 
Matilda so much; but I do think it hard that we could not depend on 
Armande, considering all the kindness we have shown her. I can scarcely 
believe that she would have acted so badly unless she were led away by 
Matilda, whom I shall pack off the moment I return. As to Armande, I 
will give her another chance; but I will give her a lecture which she shall 
not soon forget. I am quite sure that a great deal more mischief has been 
done than you noticed. If the carpet was danced on for three nights by 
men in heavy boots, it must be in ribbons. It is really too bad. I do not 
want any money. Indeed the twenty pounds you sent me last was quite 
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unnecessary, as I have nearly sixteen left. What a rogue Madame is to 
try and make you pay for my lace! I am sorry you paid the bill. She had 
no business to call for her money: she is never paid so soon by anybody. 
We have had great fun down here. It has been one continual garden party 
all through; and the weather is still lovely, Mr. McQuench is very 
colonial; but I think his ways make the house pleasanter than if he were 
still English. Sunbury is quite stupid in comparison to this place. I have 
danced more than I ever did in my life before; but we have got so tired of 
mere pleasures that if anyone ventures to strum a waltz on the pianoforte, 
we all protest. We tried to get up some choral music; but it was a failure. 
On Friday, George—who is looked on as a great man here—was requested 
to give a Shaksperean reading. He was only too glad to be asked; for he 
had heard Simonton the actor read at a bazaar in Scotland, and was full 
of Richard the Third in consequence. He was not very bad; but his 
imitation of Simonton was so obvious and so queerly mixed with his own 
churchy style, that he seemed rather monotonous and affected. At least I 
thought so. I was dreadfully uncomfortable during the reading because of 
Marmaduke, who behaved scandalously. There were some schoolboys 
present ; and he not only encouraged them to misbehave themselves, but 
was worse than any of them himself. At last he pretended to be overcome 
by the heat, and went out of the room, to my great relief; but when the 
passage about the early village cock came, he crew outside the door, where 
he had been waiting expressly to do it. Nobody could help laughing; and 
the boys screamed so that Mr. McQuench took two of them out by the 
collar. I believe he was glad of the excuse to go out and laugh himself. 
George was very angry, and no wonder! He will hardly speak to Marma- 
duke, who of course denies all knowledge of the interruption ; but George 
knows better. All the Hardy McQuenchs are down here. Uncle Hardy is 
rather stooped from rheumatism. Nelly is now the chief personage in the 
family : Lydia and Jane are nowhere beside her. They are good-humored, 
bouncing girls; but they are certainly not brilliant. 1 hope it is not Aunt 
Dora’s walnut-table that is broken. Was it not mean of Parson’s man to 
tell on Armande ? I think, since you have had a windfall over the shares, 
that we might venture on a set of those curtains we saw at Protheroe’s, for the 
drawing-rooms. I can easily use the ones that are there now for portiéres. 


‘You must not think that I have written this letter all at once. I will 
surely finish to-day, as it is Sunday, and I have made an excuse to stay 
away from church. George is to preach; and somehow I never feel towards 
the service as I ought when he officiates. I know you will laugh at this. 

“The first part of your letter must have a paragraph all to itself. I 
hardly know what to say. I could not have believed that Mrs. Leith 
Fairfax would behave as she has done. I was so angry at first that for fully 
an hour I felt ill; and I spoke quite wickedly to George the day after he 
arrived, because he said that Sholto had better not take me down to dinner, 
although his doing so was quite accidental. I know you will believe me 
when I tell you that I was quite unconscious that he had been unusually 
attentive to me; and I was about to write you an indignant denial, only I 
showed Nelly your letter, and she crushed me by telling me she had 
noticed it too. We nearly had a quarrel about it; but she counted up the 
number of times I had danced with him and sat beside him at dinner; and 
I suppose an evil-minded woman looking on might think what Mrs. Leith 
Fairfax thought. But there is no excuse for her. She knows that Sholto 
and I have been intimate since we were children; and there is something 
odious in her, of all people, pretending to misunderstand us. What is worse, 
she was particularly friendiy and contidential with me while she was here ; 
and although I tried to keep away from her at first, she persisted in con- 
ciliating me, and persuaded me that Douglas had entirely mistaken what 
she said that other time. Who could have expected her to turn round and 
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calumniate me the moment my back was turned! How can people do such 
things! I hope we shall not mect her again; for I will never speak to her. 
I have not said anything to Douglas. How could I? It would only make 
mischief. I feel that the right course is to come home as soon as I can, and 
in the meantime to avoid him as much as possible. So you may expect me 
on Saturday next. Mr. McQuench is quite dismayed at my departure, 
which he says will be the signal for a general breaking up; but this I 
cannot help. I shall be glad to go home, of course. Still, I am sorry to 
leave this place where we have all been so jolly. I will write and let you 
know what train I shall come by; but you need not trouble to meet me 
unless you like: I can get home quite well by myself. After all, it is just 
as well that Lam getting away. It was pleasant enough; but now I feel 
utterly disgusted with everything and everybody. I find I must stop. They 
have just come in from church; and I must go down. Please tell Armande 
to light a fire in the room where the linen-press is, and to keep it up all 
day. I am afraid of the damp. 
‘* Your affectionate 
** MARIAN.” 


A etter on the Rassian Army. 
—_—»———. 


Tue following letter, written by one of the Nihilist conspirators who 
is a member of the Russian Army, throws light on the forces which 
work therein for liberty. It appeared originally in the columns of 
the Narodnaia Volia Messinger, and was translated and published by 
Stepniak in the “ Russian Storm Cloud”. The writer, after alleging 
that the chief agent in making converts for Nihilism in the army is 
the Russian Government, goes on to explain the modus operandi: 
‘“‘Tmagine”, he says, ‘‘a model officer, who has never troubled 
himself about politics, or read political books, but who is endowed 
with natural good sense, and think to what conclusions he must come 
in the execution of such duties as this. Strikes have lately grown 
common; and if they become serious the troops are always called out 
to ‘restore order ’—in other words, to force workmen to abandon their 
demands however moderate, and to submit to all which the masters 
wish to inflict on them. If the men call a meeting to discuss their 
grievances the troops disperse them, sometimes by force of arms, but 
no objection is raised to the meetings and discussions of the masters 
and their friends. The peasants, to take another instance, refuse to 
pay taxes—an event common enough of late. The ‘stanovi’ (chief of 
the district police) comes in order to realise the amount due by selling 
their effects. The peasants will not suffer the auction to proceed. It 
is a ‘rebellion’; the troops are called in and set to work. They 
shoot down, slay, and make prisoners. The enemy is vanquished and 
surrenders. The leaders are bound, and sent to prison for more 
severe punishment. The rest receive patriarchal correction; they are 
knouted in a body, from the beardless boy to the white-haired grand- 
father. After the general flagellation, the stock and chattels of the 
conquered are sold up, and the victors are quartered for some weeks 
in the houses of the vanquished, to consume, in the way of punish- 
ment, the last crust left them after the auction. In the excitement 
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of the struggle our officer has no time to think. But now the struggle 
is over, and he looks round him with surprise. He knows military 
history, and has read of wars with savage tribes, but he has never 
heard that it is a conqueror’s business to flog and starve his defeated 
foes. The officer is curious to know something more of this same 
enemy—the very peasant so beloved of the Tzar and the Zehinovniks. 
He has time and opportunity for his studies now that he is billeted in 
the peasants’ houses. He finds that the so-called rebellion was an 
act of sheer despair. The peasants had not a farthing to pay the 
taxes, which exceeded their whole income. ‘They resisted the sale of 
their cattle, because they cannot till the land without them, and famine 
must follow their loss. The officer is forced to own with shame he 
has played the part, not of a soldier, but of a policeman and execu- 
tioner. Take another case. ‘The Dissenters have built a chapel 
of their own, and will not permit the police to close it. The Uniats, 
converted to orthodoxy in the bishop’s reports, and in them alone, 
continue to go to the Roman Catholic Church. In both instances the 
troops are called out with unavoidable results—a struggle, followed 
by general knouting, and the billeting of troops on the offenders. 

‘‘ And the escort duties to Siberia, and the prison guard? What 
subjects for reflexion these must give! What victims of political and 
religious persecution he may find in his keeping! And the orders of 
the Government when revolution was expected, and the guards were 
put under the command of the police? No, gentlemen,” continues the 
writer, ‘‘it is not the cunning of revolutionary propagandists that 
urges us to side with the Revolution; it is the Government itself—the 
Government which every hour makes its officers, gaolers, executioners, 
gendarmes, the servants of every swindler. 

‘Every officer entering the service takes an oath of fidelity to the 
Tzar and the country. But is he pledged to serve the Tzar as repre- 
senting the country, or to serve the country because it is the property 
of the Tzar? When the Tzar and the country are at open war, which 
side should an officer take? ‘If you want to side with the country’, 
answer the partisans of the inviolability of military discipline, ‘if you 
want to conspire, quit the service. You are not forced to wear the 
uniform. You serve by your own wish. Unless you resign your 
commission you must do what you are paid for.’ Yes, and such 
a step would be quite reasonable did the army consist of officers alone. 
The malcontents would throw up their commissions, and organise 
themselves as a revolutionary force. They would give battle to their 
comrades who remained true to the Government, and the issue would 
be settled once for all. But the difficulty is that the officers who 
remain true to the Government will have over a million of soldiers 
under their orders; over a million of soldiers who are forced to serve, 
and cannot resign, while the officers who side with the nation will not 
be allowed to engage soldiers or recruits.” 

Thus is the Autocracy digging a mine beneath itself, which will 
presently explode and shatter it to atoms. Man speed the day! 
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I. 


Here could I pass the hours, nor wish to move 
Till east-thrown shadows bring the closing day, 
And let my thoughts with Nature fly away 

As restless as the light and shade that rove 

Upon my face, as in this lovely grove 
I lie reclined. A fairy-scented spray 
Of rosed sweet-briar trails athwart the may, 

That opes its blossomed breast to feed with love 

The air, all odorous with musk, and filled 
With music sweet as yonder thrush can sing ; 

The spirit of these violets is instilled 
Into the breezes that around them wing: 

The hyacinth and lilac here have wed, 

And mixed their souls on this sweet daisied bed. 


Il. 


My love must sure have wandered through the woods : 

The tender wild rose holds so fair a blush 

It must have looked on her; so deep an hush 
Pervades the dreamy noontide, ’midst the buds 
Her voice must have charmed all as still as death 

To quietness of listening ; such a wealth 

Of scent comes from this hawthorn that by stealth 
It must have cozened it from her sweet breath ; 
The sun is here so golden and so bright 

That she must have looked on it, and its soul 
Kindled with deeper glory at the sight ; 

Through the melodious air such splendors roll 
As naught but her fair presence could inspire— 
My love, my soul, my spirit’s one desire. 

rep. HENbDERSON. 
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THE new Conservative Ministry, with Lord Randolph Churchill as its 

actual chief in the House of Commons, and with Lord Salisbury as its 

nominal head, has troubled times before it. Ireland, Burma, and Egypt 

are no pleasant heritage for any Ministry, though it should not be in Tory 

mouths to complain : for they annexed Burma; they commenced the bond- 
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holders’ intervention in Egypt; they, by the 26th January declaration, are 
responsible for the present acute condition of Irish politics. 


THE repeated serious riots in Belfast, difficult to repress and attended 
with serious loss of life and a roll of many wounded, are full of ill omen. 
Although it is not very easy to judge between strongly-conflicting and 
heated statements, the tendency to violence is mostly developed on the 
Protestant side. 


TuE tenure of office by the Tories, though in a minority of the whole 
House, seems for a time secured by the line taken by Lord Hartington, in 
which he is apparently supported by Mr. Chamberlain. 


Ir the Tories remain many months in power, the greatest watchfulness 
may be needed to prevent England being mixed up in a general European 
war. With the enormous armaments kept up by the Great Powers, a very 
slight spark may provoke a wide conflagration. The immediate danger is 
to be apprehended from the Balkans, where strife is encouraged by Russia, 
with the assent, if not with the promise of support, of France; but should 
the Emperor William die, events in Germany may compel Prince Bismarck 
to choose between war and revolution. At present he imprisons the 
Socialist leaders. 


TuE contemplated opposition to the re-election of the new Home 
Secretary, which at one time looked serious, and promised to be successful, 
broke down at the last moment, Mr. Chamberlain giving the weight of his 
support to the Tory. 


Ir is not uninteresting to note from Mr. Henry Chaplin’s speech at 
Sleaford, that the old Tory party and the new Tory democratic party are 
likely to have difficulty in ensuring unity in their own ranks, even on the 
question of local government. 


Tue trial in Paris of Louise Michel for inciting to violence shows that 
this unfortunate, though no doubt perfectly sincere, lady, has used language 
encouraging specific acts of violence, and she apparently thinks it right to 
so speak. The sentence of four months’ imprisonment and £40 fine can 
hardly be said to be very harsh. Three others—charged with her, for using 
language specifically inciting to personal violence and plunder—did not 
appear, and were condemned, par contumace, two to six months’ imprison- 
ment and one to four months’. 


In Burma the fighting still continues, and preparations are being made 
for sending further military forces. General Prendergast’s bubble victory 
has collapsed, and there is poor prospect of any early pacification. 


THE passage in the House of Representatives of the United States of a 
Bill declaring that non-resident aliens shall not acquire or hold land in the 
Republic, is a sign of the irritation caused by English and German land 
speculators acquiring enormous tracts of land. 


In Denmark the Crown and the people are going wider apart, and it is 
not quite easy for an outsider to say how much strain the monarchical 
institutions will support. The usurpation of legislative functions by the 
King in Council must surely provoke a crisis. 


In Holland the conviction of M. Domela Niewenhuis has been rapidly 
followed by serious riotings, partly attributed to the Socialist movement, 
and said partly to be the result of the suppression of the Kermess, an 
annual festival in Amsterdam, in the course of which an attempt is made to 
pull the body of an eel off a rope, stretched across the canal from house to 
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house, to which rope the eel is fastened by the head. Each person passing 
under, standing in the head of the boat, tries to seize the eel, which is well 
covered with soap, and the result is generally a sudden plunge in the water 
as the hands slip. The one who grips the eel, pulling its body from its 
head, gains the prize. This year the police, interfering, were brutally driven 
away, and returning in force a conflict took place, with killed and wounded 
as in serious battle. 


In France the elections for the Councils General show no great loss of 
confidence in the Republic, though the folly of General Boulanger has 
strengthened the position as an aggrieved person of the Duc d’Aumale. 
Judged by the reactionary results of last year’s parliamentary elections, the 
present elections mark a check to the Monarchical party. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 











A LAD living in Chicago is exciting a good deal of interest among the 
oculists of that town, in consequence of the power he possesses of seeing in the 
dark, like a cat. Dr. Charles Sinclair, the physician of the State Eye and 
Ear Infirmary at Chicago, has examined the boy; it is stated that he ‘‘ was 
taken into a dark room and there various tests were made which prove 
beyond doubt that this is a genuine case. The eyeballs glistened like balls 
of fire, and upon a close examination it was found that the lad’s eyes are 
formed much in the same manner that a cat’s are. The larger portion of 
the iris is missing, only a small portion being visible on the outer side 
of each eye. When taken into a dark room an immediate expansion takes 
place which enables the boy to see perfectly. A strong light blinds him, and 
from this same peculiarity the boy is able to see objects at a distance 
with much more clearness than those close at hand.” This endowment 
would be of great use to a burglar, but it is difficult to see that it will 
be of any service to the lad in ordinary life, which is not arranged with 
a view to nocturnal industry. 


Ir is hoped that great results will grow out of the successful issue of the 
experiments of M. Marcel Desprez, carried on over ten years. He has 
succeeded in transmitting electric force from a single machine round a 
circle of seventy miles, in such fashion that it is available at any point 
in the circle. This will enable manufacturers to utilise electric force as 
a motive power for machinery far more effectively than has hitherto been 
possible, for although the price of M. Deprez’s machine—£5,000—is at present 
prohibitory, it will not long keep up its fancy value. 

Proressor Haeckel has been utilising the madness of the late and 
present kings of Bavaria to point a moral, viz. that kings are not to be 
envied from a physical point of view, and that the more useful members 
of society may rejoice over their own greater sanity. The learned German 
scientist says: ‘‘ Mental diseases are remarkably frequent among sovereigns. 
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The celebrated specialist for diseases of the brain has shown that the 
proportion of lunatics in reigning families, as compared to that of the 
population of their country, is as sixty to one—that is to say, that 
lunacy occurs sixty times as often in reigning families as among ordinary 
mortals. If similar accurate statistics were taken as to the frequency of 
lunacy among the nobility, it would at once appear that this class also 
furnishes a much larger contingent of lunatics than non-aristocratic 
humanity. The cause of this is the unnatural or one-sided education and 
the artificial separation of the ‘privileged’ classes from the rest of their 
fellow creatures, which separation causes many dark sides of human nature 
to become particularly developed—artiticially trained, as it were—and by 
the law of heredities they are more strongly developed in every succeeding 
generation.”’ In addition to the reasons given in this extract, stress must 
be laid on the continual intermarriages within a limited circle, a course 
certain to result in low physical and mental ability. Instead of being 
careful to obtain well-equipped human beings for royalties—if royalties 
there must be—nations submit to be ruled by a constantly degenerating 
stock. Whereout may be sucked this consolation, that the more kings sink 
below their subjects in bodily and mental vigor, the more likely is 
monarchy to fall into contempt. For which blessing we may be duly 
grateful. 





THE terrible volcanic eruption in New Zealand, of which the full details 
only reached this country in August, marks June 1886 as one of the catas- 
trophic dates of seismic history. The hot lake district of the North Island, 
the scene of the outbreak, is often disturbed by slight earthquakes, and when 
the premonitory shocks were felt during the night of June 9th no alarm was 
aroused. A tremendous shock, however, startled the indifferent inhabitants 
about two a.m. on the 10th, and Mount Tarawera—concerning which 
there were rumors among the natives, traditions that in the far-off past it had 
been a terrible agent of mischief—suddenly flung up into the night sky a 
pillar of flame, and then poured over the surrounding region a deluge of 
Java and boiling mud, heavy with rocks and lurid with fire. An area of some 
sixty miles felt the disturbance, and about one hundred people—Europeans 
and Maoris—were killed. The rising sun could not penetrate the thick 
smoke and dust, and until 11 o’clock darkness prevailed over the country, 
adding to the terror and the horror of the scene. Earthquake shocks were 
felt all over New Zealand, but the loss of life and the destruction of 
settlements were fortunately confined to the district round Mount Tarawera. 

Much interest is felt in the discovery made by Dr. Fahlberg of a coal-tar 
product, orthobenzoyl-sulphonimide, which is in sweetness to the best sugar 
as 220 to 1. It is nota sugar at all in the chemical sense of the word, 
for it contains sulphur and ammonia—as its name implies—as well as 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. But a teaspoonful of it ‘‘ turns a barrel of 
water into syrup”, and a minute portion of it added to beet sugar makes it 
as sweet as cane-sugar. It is not a food, so will not supplant sugar as a 
nutrient, but it can be used for every sweetening purpose to which sugar 
is now applied. It is already being used in Germany in biscuit-making, for 
even at its present price—from 40s to 48s per. lb.—it is cheaper than sugar, 
in consequence of its enormous sweetening power. Saccharin, as the 
new compound is to be popularly called, will probably complete the 
ruin of the sugar industry. ANNIE BESANT. 
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On Saturday afternoon, the 31st July, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell gave 
a lecture on what has been dubbed (though not by the lecturers) ‘ del 
Sartism”. Mrs. Russell, a clever and interesting lady, had made her mark 
during the season in London society; and Mr. Russell had played up to 
her, more or less intentionally, by wearing a colored silk neckcloth instead 
of the usual white tie, and taking himself and everyone else so seriously 
that he was soon described in newspaper paragraphs as ‘‘ beautiful Edmund 
Russell,” and compared to Mr. Oscar Wilde—not the staid and responsible 
Mr. Oscar Wilde of to-day, but the youth whose favorite freak it was to 
encourage foolish people to identify him with the imaginary ‘‘ ssthete” 
invented by Mr. du Maurier. Mr. Russell was pointed out to me one 
evening as an American who had brought us over a new religion, or 
philosophy, or «esthetic doctrine, or (the manner of my informant implied) 
some such tomfoolery. I had the pleasure of a brief conversation with him 
later on, and found him, apart from a certain not too oppressive gravity, as 
of a man with a mission of some sort, an unexceptionable young American 
gentleman, still full of the novelty of being in London, well-mannered, with a 
characteristic Transatlantic touch of formality occasionally recollected and 
put on witha certain degree of artistic method in Mr. Russell’s case, and that 
pleasant readiness to give and anxiety to get information which makes an 
American a conversational godsend in an English social gathering of well- 
to-do people. Subsequently I learned from a newspaper paragraph that Mr. 
Russell was a professor of del Sartism. This probably conveyed no definite 
idea to more than two or three score people in London; but I was by 
chance one of the two or three score. The oddest acquaintance I ever 
formed was with an ex-opera singer, who, in searching throughout Europe 
for that phoenix, a perfect singing master, had fallen into the hands of 
del Sarte, and had recognised in him an artist of extraordinarily subtle 
perception and noble taste; a faultless teacher of elocution, deportment, 
and gesture; and a philosophic student as well a practical master of his 
profession. Whether del Sarte was actually all this or not, I of course 
cannot say; but it does not overstate the impression he produced upon my 
poor friend D——, who was a trustworthy judge, having previously tried 
nearly every famous master in Europe. D——’s ambition, in fact, was to 
become an improved del Sarte himself, and he might perhaps have suc- 
ceeded but for extreme thinskinnedness and an incorrigible infirmity of will, 
which left him, in spite of his considerable artistic gifts, his fine voice, lofty 
aspirations, and imposing person, a mere builder of castles in the air. Thus, 
although a knowledge of the English language would have been of the 
utmost value to him, he contrived to spend twelve years in London without 
learning to carry ona conversation in it. Indeed, properly speaking, he 
knew no language at all; for he had forgotten his native Alsatian dialect of 
German, and had adopted an unacademic French, which, though appallingly 
fluent, was seldom free from quaint Italian locutions and scraps of slang 
from all the countries in which he had sojourned. He told me a good deal 
about del Sarte ; though to this day I do not exactly know how much of his 
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theory of artistic training was del Sarte’s, and how much D——’s. On one 
point he was quite clear. Del Sarte’s knowledge of singing (in the 
restricted sense of producing the voice) was limited to a shrewd suspicion of 
his own ignorance. He had broken his voice by sheer ill-usage long before 
D—— knew him; but his skill in declamation, and his command of facial 
expression, enabled him nevertheless to sing certain airs with striking effect. 
Mr. Russell admits that del Sarte’s voice had failed, but ascribes the failure 
to extreme privation in early life. D——, who knew better, no longer lives 
to dispute the point. He died in a London hospital of a complaint which 
to a man rich enough to command careful treatment and nursing in his own 
house would have been a trifle, leaving implanted in me sufficient interest in 
del Sarte to induce me to pay a couple of shillings for admission to the pit of 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 31st July. 

My impression of the lecture was that its delivery would not have satis- 
fied del Sarte except at a few points, whilst its style was ill-adapted to 
engage the faith of a British audience. Mr. Russell told anecdotes of del 
Sarte which neither I nor, I suspect, anyone else present, believed. The 
story about his being jocularly challenged by a manager to whom he applied 
for an engagement, to go before the public dressed in rags as he was, and 
sing to them; his acceptance of the challenge; and his immediate and 
immense success, is probably just as true as the romance of his refusing to 
interrupt a train of thought in order to appear before an audience of three 
thousand people then waiting to hear him lecture. No doubt Mr. Russell 
thinks these tales true; but he was wrong to repeat them without giving 
sufficient dates, authorities, and circumstances to convince sceptics that 
truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. Even when fortified in this way, 
the story would be impolitic; as the only effect of persuading the British 
public that del Sarte was a hero of romance will be to convince it that he 
was an unpractical man. Mr. Russell’s delivery lacks spontaneity. He 
is preoccupied with his method; betrays that he is repeating by rote a pre- 
pared address; and adopts as his normal facial expression a sort of tragic 
mask which may have been appropriate enough to del Sarte in the act of 
declaiming a recitative by Gluck, but which was extremely ill-chosen by 
a strange lecturer with a suspicious British audience to win over. A still 
greater error, and one into which Mrs. Russell subsequently plunged, was 
that of acting the lecture as if it were a dramatic monologue, and even 
accompanying it with imitative gestures. Imagine a temperance lecturer 
quaffing imaginary goblets and reeling about the platform; or a Socialist 
orator enforcing the moral of the factory acts by imitating the motion of 
a power loom! How the people would laugh! How del Sarte’s ghost, 
if present and capable of utterance, would unravel the confusion between 
representation and persuasion, concentration and irrelevance, which had 
led the speaker astray! Mrs. Russell did even worse than this from a del 
Sartean point of view. Her normal attitude, instead of being one of perfect 
equilibrium, was not even upright. She constantly swayed and stooped, 
sometimes with a Jateral movement which was distressing and unmeaning ; 
and she held her arms downwards, with the forearms turned outward at an 
ungraceful oblique angle which was exactly equal at both sides (a curiously 
elementary blunder). Further, she was draped and made up to so little 
advantage that I hardly recognised the remarkably interesting and attrac- 
tive young lady who had been pointed out to me in private as Mr. Russell’s 
wife. I give, with some remorse, these unfavorable impressions for what 
they are worth, hoping that they may be at least as helpful as the no-criti- 
cism which the lecture has so far elicited. Now for the pleasanter duty 
of pointing out the qualities which convinced the little audience that there 
was something in del Sartism in spite of the mistakes of its exponents. 

First, there was Mr. Russell’s excellent enunciation, unforced and per- 
fectly clear. A few obscure vowels were suppxessed, as in galry for gallery; 
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a final r introduced, as in arenar for arena; and an occasional Americanism 
—jahschoor for gesture, for example—let slip. But these are not defects of 
method. Del Sarte taught verbal enunciation with rigorous thoroughness ; 
and Mr. Russell fully justified his school by affording us the rare treat of 
publicly hearing without effort a gentleman speaking without effort. Mrs. 
Russell, being constitutionally restless, neither speaks nor stands so del 
Sarteanly as her husband; but she, too, makes herself audible without the 
least effort. Perhaps the most striking proof of the soundness of her 
master’s method was the magic change in her appearance when she left off 
her set speech and came to the real business of her lecture. The set speech 
was not only—to be quite frank—three parts bosh, but it was, as I have 
already complained, treated as drama instead of as rhetoric. But when 
Mrs. Russell proceeded to practical illustration, she at once became graceful 
and expressive; and the audience became interested and friendly. 

If Mr, Russell intends to settle in London as a teacher of artistic speech 
and motion, he will at least find plenty of clumsy people to teach, on and 
off the stage. Everyone who has compared Signor Salvini’s Hamlet with 
Mr. Irving’s or Mr. Wilson Barrett’s knows that the technique of these 
English actors is, in comparison with that of the great Italian, violent, 
wasteful, and futile. Even Mrs. Kendal, accomplished as she is, sometimes 
wavers and proceeds tentatively in passages such as Madame Ristori treats 
with firmness and certainty. It is true that there must always be bad 
actors—men and women who honestly see nothing in classical acting, and 
rant because they think ranting fine: but there will also be a large body of 
players without sufficient insight to discover the laws of good acting for 
themselves, but quite well able to appreciate them when they are revealed 
by a subtle and intelligent teacher such as del Sarte was. Acting and 
stage-business are based on the sciences of expression and esthetics: our 
knowledge of them grows and gives us trustworthy rules just as our know- 
ledge of arithmetic does. There are certain conditions of graceful motion 
which are as much past debate, and as binding on the most original genius, 
as that two and two make four; and these conditions should, without any 
reference to acting, be taught to every child by its dancing master, who 
ought, by the bye, to be a highly educated artist with the social standing 
of a university professor. If Mr. and Mrs. Russell will make a start in 
transforming a nation of bad speakers, bad walkers, vile singers, and pre- 
maturely stale athletes into healthy, lasting, and graceful creatures, I, for 
one, am quite ready to take their mission seriously, believing, as I do, that 
what del Sarte taught had an important bearing on moral, as popularly dis- 
tinguished from physical, welfare. But I hope they will not be tempted to 
make a mystery of their profession; or to deny that del Sarte’s conclusions 
have been arrived at independently before, during, and since his time in 
various places by men who never heard of him; or in any way to claim 
a monopoly of acute reasoning and cultivated taste in the arts of speech and 
gesture. Finally, I will place on record (perhaps it may prove useful to 
Mrs. Russell) the polyglot precept which my unfortunate triend D—— used 
to address to his sturdy British pupils when they set their teeth and clenched 
their fists in the face of a difficulty. ‘‘ Ma non,” he would exclaim: ‘il 
faut que tout cela vient ub-so-lument sans effort. Soyez sheepish, mon enfant : 
soyez sheepish.” GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 





























Ir the full stock of cuttings of the various plants required for the floral 
display of the next season has not been put in, as we advised last month, 
no time should now be lost in getting that operation completed. Those 
taken off in the first weeks of August should by the middle of September 
be all rooted, and so well established in pots or boxes as to be ready to 
be removed and stored away wherever they are meant to be wintered. 
The nearer these can be placed to the glass the better they will thrive, 
and it will only be by careful attention to their wants that you may hope 
to bring about two-thirds of them or so through the frost, damp, and 
scanty light of gloomy winter. Make it a point to give plenty of air, 
especially when you have first stowed them away, and avoid overcrowding 
and keep the greenhouse at all times clean and dry, so as to avoid mildew 
and ‘damping off”. Where stowing space is limited and anxiety is felt to 
secure an abundance of stock, there is a likelihood of your overcrowding; 
and if you give way to this anxiety there is a further likelihood of your 
having fewer plants in spring, for in an overstocked house plants are sure 
to grow sickly and get ‘‘ drawn” and lanky, whilst many will of a certainty 
damp and die off. 

To bring a large stock of bedding plants safely through the winter, even 
in the most favorable circumstances, involves a great amount of watch- 
fulness and care. Decayed and decaying leaves should be constantly picked 
off, or they spread the seeds of decay to others. In watering, the leaves 
should never be wetted, and Geraniums struck close together in boxes, pans, 
or pots will exist through the winter with a very infinitesimal quantity of 
water: our experience justifies us in saying the less the better, especially 
when they have been well rooted and established in suitable soil and stowed 
away near the glass in a light and airy situation. About the end of the 
month we generally propagate our stock of bedding Calceolarias. These 
we strike under sashes in a cold pit, where we allow them to remain 
through the winter, the only protection they get being a garden mat laid 
over the glass in frosty weather. Under as many lights as we require we 
prepare a bed of soil composed of good turfy loam, with about a third of 
fine river-sand well mixed in it. We prefer the surface to be at least 
18 inches from the glass. Over the loam we place about an inch of pure, 
clean river-sand ; into this we insert our cuttings. These we take off and 
prepare from young growths that have not borne flowers. As a rule we 
prefer a cutting having two joints only. At the basal joint we cut away 
the leaves, and this, being inserted in the sand with its base just touching 
the soil, soon emits roots; the top joint, pushing, forms the plant. When 
our beds and cuttings are prepared we set about filling the lights. When 
we cannot reach over the beds, we place two boards on the surface at dis- 
tances to serve as rests for our knees and toes, which prevent our plunging 
into the soil, and from this coign of vantage we insert the cuttings in 
recular lines across the beds with a small dibber. When full, we give a 
copious watering through a fine rose; and if the weather be sunny, we 
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shade for a while each day with a garden mat, when they soon take root. 
When rooted, we give them air freely and water as they require. They 
must be kept somewhat moist; they are much more impatient of drought 
than their congeners, the Geraniums. Treated thus, we bring through a 
thousand or so of cuttings, scarcely losing one in the severest of winters. 
Those who may not have the convenience of a brick or other pit may bring 
a stock of these through the winter with the aid of a common garden frame, 
Having placed your frame where you mean it to stand, fill it up with soil 
of a suitable kind as described above, and, having inserted your cuttings, 
build round the ends and sides of your frame a quantity of spent’ stable- 
dung or other such material to the thickness of a foot or 18 inches, making 
this quite firm by treading on it or by beating it well with the fork as you put it 
on layer after layer. This will keep out frost better than a wall of a single 
brick in thickness, such as many garden pits are composed of. A single (or 
in hard weather a double) mat placed over the sashes at nights, and in 
some cases left on for days and nights together, will protect these safely. 

During hard frost, when the mats have to be left on for days together, 
a little air may be given at the height of the day by tilting the sash or sashes 
at the back or front without removing the mats. If there is any wind 
blowing, tilt at the end away from the wind, to avoid a cold draught reaching 
your plants. Few things are more detrimental to plants in all sorts of 
structures than cold draughts or sudden changes of temperature. We have 
before now had to work up a stock of Calceolarias for bedding purposes 
through the winter months, and, with a few active, growing, healthy old 
plants in stock, we have found it no difficult matter. These we have 
struck in pots on the greenhouse shelves, among the other usual tenants, 
For these we prefer 6-inch pots, which we use clean, and crock in the 
usual way, filling up with suitable soil, with a layer of pure sand on the 
top, into which we insert the cuttings. These we dib in close to the rim 
in a single line, managing usually to get from twenty to twenty-four cut- 
tings into each pot. Placed thus in the pot, there is space left in the centre 
to get them watered with a fine rose without wetting the foliage. In this 
way we have struck many hundreds of cuttings in the greenhouse from the 
end of November to early spring. 

Towards the end of the month, where bulbs are grown, preparations will 
require to be made for these. The beautiful little Roman Hyacinth, potted 
now, will root and be ready for forcing into flower at Christmas and New 
Year. Snowdrops, Crocuses, and other bulbs may also be potted now 
where early flowers are a desideratum. Asa rule, October and November 
are considered early enough in which to plant out bulbs in the borders and 
flower-beds ; but, on the other hand, early planting—that is, about the 
third week in September—gives them strength and perhaps ensures an 
earlier bloom. In planting such bulbs as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Tulips, 
etc., in a mixed border, place the Narcissus and Jonquils further back than 
the Hyacinths, for they are taller. Snowdrops look best at the foot of a 
shrub, or at the base of trees. Crocuses in a mixed border look best in 
patches set out here and there at intervals, rather than in long lines. 

It is not yet too late to continue the propagating of Pansies where 
these are required. This can easily be managed under an ordinary hand- 
glass, while the old plants in the beds may be cut down fairly close to the 
ground, and then, if you give them a little earthing up, they will soon 
throw out shoots which you can afterwards take off—with the roots attached 
to them, of course—and plant out wherever they are wanted. 

The sowing of winter Spinach, if made as we advised last month, may 
now require thinning out. Each plant should be left about 9 inches apart ; 
be careful also to keep them clear of weeds, and when you proceed to 
gather your first dishes, let these be made up only from the outside leaves 
the inner ones being left to develop. W. ELDER. 
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To-Day has an article by Sidney Olivier on Perverse Socialism”, which 
is likely to open a somewhat warm discussion, and it would be interesting if 
the editor would admit a defence of the Marxian doctrine from a true be- 
liever. The Commonweal* keeps up its character as the best weekly exponent 
of Socialism. The Practical Socialist! has some interesting reports of papers 
read at the meetings of the Fabian Society, as well as other articles. The 
Anti-Sweater‘ is a new publication, pleading the cause of the most oppressed 
class of the community. I hope it may succeed. 


The Repudlican’ announces a change of name; it is henceforth to be 
issued as the Radical, and Mr. Standring hopes soon to be able to announce 
its conversion into a weekly journal. The Malthusian® has a long and appre- 
ciative paper on Annie Besant’s article on ‘‘ The Law of Population and its 
relation to Socialism’? which appeared in these columns. The Present Day’ 
is not flourishing; it wants color. 


England has no paper at all comparable to the Women’s Journal,* pub- 
lished in Boston, U.S.A., and edited by Lucy Stowe, H. B. Blackwell, and 
Alice Stone Blackwell. It records the doings of eminent women, gives de- 
tails of women’s work, and has articles written by women. We learn from 
it that the Rev. Annie H. Shaw is lecturing in Michigan, that Aleine Row- 
land was sworn in a notary on her twenty-first birthday, that Mrs. Rose E. 
Bryan, M.D., has accepted the position of Physician to a county infirmary. 
It is a bright, readable paper, and women ought to support it. 


Among Radical pamphlets one on ‘‘ Landlordism ”’* deserves to be read ; 
the object of it is right, but the details are open to much discussion. The 
Report of the Land Nationalisation Society for 1885-6!" is an interesting 
document. Those interested in the coming question of the disestablishment 
of State Churches cannot do better than read and distribute the ‘‘ Sins of 
the Church” ;!! Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, by John Robertson, are a perfect mine of 
information touching the Church of Scotland. 


Rationalists will find a very useful collection of facts about ‘‘ The Age 
of the Earth”? in Mr. C. C. Cattell’s little tract. 


1'W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 3 Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, 
E.C. $J. W. Lansdown, 277, Whitechapel Road, E. 

5G. Standring, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. © Freethought Publishing 
Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 7 J. Heywood, Manchester and London. 

§ Office: 5, Park Street, Boston, U.S.A. 

°F. L. Soper, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1° 57, Charing Cross, 
S.W. }! Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2G. and J. H. Shipway, 39, Moor St., Birmingham. 
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“* For the right moment you must wait, as 


Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 





Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 


when the time comes you must strike hard, as 


Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.’’ 





BasIs. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS, 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The deiegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It secks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 


The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. The meetings commence after the recess, on 
the third Friday in September. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Labor Bureau, established on Mr. Charles Bradlaugh’s initiative, is 
now in working order, with Mr. John Burnett, the secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, at its head. Mr. Burnett has lately shown 
strong Socialistic leanings, and we can regard his appointment with satis- 
faction. The statistics supplied by the Bureau will, as in America, be of 
the greatest use to Socialist agitators. 

In Staffordshire and Worcestershire the pressure of want is becoming 
intolerable. Some weeks since the chainmakers gave notice that unless 
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their wages were raised they would strike, as hundreds of families were 
literally starving. The employers, in order to undersell each other, had 
been reducing wages time after time, till they had reached a point at which 
living was impossible. As the unhappy workers could gain no redress, 
they have struck. If they must starve, they may as well starve idle as 
working. The Cannock Chase district is also the scene of terrible privations. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who went there on August 9th to help in founding a miners’ 
association, reports that many men are only earning Ss. a week, some 16s., 
and that the Marquis of Anglesey, a non-resident landlord, is taking more 
than £30,000 a year ‘‘in royalties from the pits, whilst the workers in those 
pits are starving, or their families are eking out a miserable existence on 
parochial relief’. If our system were Socialistic the miners would receive 
the full value of their labor, and not a penny would go to an idle nobleman, 
on the ludicrous pretence that he is the ‘‘owner” of natural agents. 
Meanwhile, under the present system, the idle nobleman lives in luxury, 
and the workers, who turn the natural agents into wealth, are starving. 

In Wales, also, the coal trade is in a very bad way. Four hundred 
miners in Rhondda Valley have struck against a reduction, and another 
thousand have been thrown out of work. A large number of slate quarry- 
men have been dismissed, the output being reduced. The four months’ 


strike in the Llanelly district is at an end; the men returned to work on 
August 7th. 


A national conference of Scotch miners was held at Glasgow on August 
%th. The delegates from Ayrshire pressed for closer union, pointing out 
that if the men really held together they could get an advance of 6d. a day. 
The eight hours’ day is being very generally adopted, and this is good; but 
unhappily the men are only getting 2s. 6d. a day, and this at five days a 
week—too much for such exhausting toil—gives them 12s. 6d. a week on 
which to ‘‘ live”. 12s. 6d. a week for forty hours of most arduous work, dur- 
ing every hour of which the miner has his life in his hand. When a capitalist 
runs any risk of losing his money he expects high profits to ‘‘ compensate 
him for his risk’’; but the miner has to risk his life to earn the reward of 
slow starvation. 


A hopeful movement against the sweating system in London has been 
commenced among the tailors. They have formed a ‘‘ London Tailors’ and 
Machinists’ Society’, which meets at the Pavilion Yard, Whitechapel, E., 
and is carrying on a vigorous propaganda. Its organ in the press is the 
Anti-sweater, and its programme is as follows:—(1.) To reduce the hours 
of labor. (2.) To have sufficient accommodation for the work. (3.) To 
dispense with the coke fire in the workshop. (4.) To provide good sanitary 
arrangements. (5.) To be allowed half an hour for tea. (6.) Not to work 
Thursday nights later than ordinary nights. (7.) That an hour should be 
allowed for dinner on Fridays. (8.) To receive and give one week’s notice. 
(9.) To obtain the standard wages. The Fabian Society is helping forward 
this useful movement by placing lecturers at its disposition. 

The persecution of London Socialists for open-air speaking goes gaily 
forward. It has been proved that the police permit other meetings in Bell 
Street at the very time that they interfere with the Socialist ones. Williams 
und Mainwaring, committed for trial for imagining that they had as much 
right to speak in the streets as temperance orators and Salvation Army 
howlers, were tried at the Middlesex Sessions on August 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and fined £20 each, as well as ordered to find sureties in £50 to ‘‘ keep the 
peace” for twelve months. Williams, being unable to pay so heavy a fine, 
was sent to gaol for two months, and Mr. Edlin refused to make him a 
first-class misdemeanant, trifling as his ‘‘ offence” was. Hundreds of 
meetings are held in the streets every Sunday in London, but the police 
only summon the Socialists). Mr. H. M. Hyndman sent to the Pall Mall 
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Gazette a very effective argument, a list of meetings held on a Sunday 
morning in some of the London streets, and uninterfered with by the police. 
In several of these real obstruction took place. In addition to the two 
cases cited above, William Morris, T. E. Wardle, and J. Allman have been 
summoned and fined. 


A new undertaking is being started, the Codperative Financial Associa- 
tion, to assist in the formation of manufacturing and agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies, by lending capital at 5 per cent. interest to approved bodies 
of workers. The Society is likely to prove too extreme for those who desire 
to keep things as they are, and not extreme enough for those who desire to 
change the present social system. 


AUSTRIA. 


The law against the Socialists, depriving them of the right of trial by 
jury, passed last June, is now in force, and the Austrian Socialists lie wholly 
at the mercy of their enemies. 


BELGIUM. 


The punishments inflicted in connexion with the destruction of the 
Bandoux glassworks at Charleroi last spring are of terrible severity. Two 
men were sentenced on August 11th to twenty years’ penal servitude, one 
to fifteen years, and two to twelve years. Seven others were imprisoned for 
three months, and six were acquitted. It is true that the destruction of 
property in the riots was at once foolish and wicked ; but it is also true that 
men driven mad by long continued starvation ought not to be measured as 
though they acted in cold blood. The shocking lowness of the wages paid 
to the unhappy miners was the real cause of the outbreak. Little has been 
said on this point in England, but the Commission appointed to investigate 
the condition of the miners has reported that they earn from 12 francs to 
15 francs a week ( 9s. 6d. to 11s. 103d.), or 48 to 60 francs a month. The 
Commission puts 100 francs a month as the minimum on which a family of 
five persons can exist. Girls aged from 15 to 18 work underground from 
5a.m. to 9 or 11 p.m. In some cases they work from 4 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
They receive 2 francs (1s. 7d.) a day. Until the miners rioted, no attention 
was paid to their misery; they were left to starve. It is surely not unfair 
to ask if society should first make men wild with misery, and then heavily 
punish them for their wildness? Better cure the disease than drive in the 
symptoms. 

The desire of the Belgian workers for universal suffrage has been 
testified in the most emphatic, albeit orderly, manner during the past 
month. Thirty-two workmen’s associations met at Louvicre on July 25th, 
and demanded it. At Brussels on August 8th a successful demonstration 
was held in preparation for the National Demonstration called for August 
15th. It was feared for some time that the authorities would endeavor to 
prevent the holding of the latter, but on August 11th the burgomaster of 
Brussels gave a written permission for its being held. It accordingly took 
place on August 15th, and was a magnificent success, reflecting the greatest 
credit on the Belgian Socialists. The Standard complains ‘that in Belgium 
it is impossible to distinguish the Labor party from the Socialists. May it 
soon be the same in every civilised land. 


A Socialist printing establishment has been broken into by the authori- 
ties, and a pamphlet by Alfred Dufuisseaux, entitled ‘‘ Grand Catéchisme du 
Peuple”’, has been seized. 


DENMARK. 


A new law has just been levelled against Socialists, under which their 
goods can be seized when they are punished with fines. Hitherto they have 
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been sent to prison on non-payment, but it is thought that the seizure of 
their goods will have on them a more deterrent effect. 


FRANCE. 

Several Socialists have been elected in the late municipal elections, and 
Duc-Quercy—still in prison for helping the Décazeville miners while they 
were on strike—has been proposed for the vacant seat on the municipal 
council of Paris. 

Leuise Michel, Jules Guesde, Susini, and Paul Lafargue were tried on 
August 12th for inciting to murder and pillage. At a meeting at the 
Chateau d’Eau, Louise Michel is reported to have said: ‘‘ Assassins must be 
got rid of. These folk, these who govern us, are robbers and assassins ; 
robbers are arrested, assassins are killed. To the water with these!” It 
may be taken for granted that Louise Michel’s words, the report of which 
comes only from her enemies, were much misrepresented, for she denied 
that she had used them. One thing is certain, that whatever Louise Michel 
may say when speaking in the abstract of ‘‘ rulers”’, she is the most tender- 
hearted and generous of women when dealing with concrete men and women 
who are in need of help. On her sad voyage to New Caledonia, she went 
bare-foot that she might give her shoes and stockings to others, and went 
hungry often that she might see others satisfied. It is a miserable sort of 
society that turns into criminals its heroes and its saints. Louise Michel 
was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and a fine of 1000 francs. 
Guesde and Lafargue were sentenced to six months, and Susini to four. 
A Bonapartist, accused of inciting to murder, pillage, and the overthrow of 
the Republic, in articles the publication of which he admitted, was acquitted ! 
One would like to know something of the composition of that jury. 


A strike has occurred at Vierzon against a reduction of wage. The chief 
municipal authorities are helping the workers. It is a most encouraging 
thing to see how the municipal councils throughout France are becoming 
more and more in sympathy with the proletariat, and are beginning to 
range themselves on its side in the contests between Capital and Labor. 


GERMANY. 


The iron despotism of Bismarck weighs ever more heavily on the 
Socialist party. Bebel, Auer, Vollmar, and Frohme were sentenced on 
August 4th to nine months’ imprisonment, and Dietz to six months. 
Besides these members of the Reichstag, Viereck and Ullrich have been 
sentenced to nine, Muller and Heinzel to six months’ imprisonment. All 
are further mulcted in costs. The crime for which these sentences are the 
punishment is belonging to a secret association ; the German Government 
forbidding open associations of Socialists, punishes secret ones. These men 
are punished merely because they are Socialists, who are employing what 
would be legal and constitutional methods of agitation in any decently free 
country. But as Bismarck finds Bebel and his friends dangerous in 
Parliament, he throws them into prison. The judge questioned the accused 
in most unfair fashion, demanding of each whether he desired to see the 
Social-democrat'widely circulated. Bebel boldly answered that he fervently 
hoped its circulation might increase; some of the others objected to the 
question, Viereck declaring that wishes ought not to form the subject of 
judicial investigation, The shamefyl sentences can only cause Socialists to 
nurse more bitter hatred than ever against the German tyranny. 


On August 6th, at Hamburg, eight Socialists were arrested as they were 
holding a meeting at an inn. The papers found on them prove the existence 
of a widespread Socialist organisation. At Leipzig seventeen Socialists have 
been sent to prison for three months for circulating Socialist literature, 
Vogel, at Zurckan, has been condemned to a similar term of imprisonment 
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as a Socialist; and at Mannheim Rauttermeister, an Anarchist, has been 
thrown into prison. Liczbinsky, the editor of a Posen paper, has been 
condemned to nine months’ imprisonment for “insulting the Government ”’ 
and spreading revolutionary writings. It is so hard to tell the truth about 
a Government without insulting it. 


HOLLAND. 


A riot, which broke out in Amsterdam over a brutal popular pastime, 
was, of course, set down to the Socialists, but investigation proved that they 
had nothing to do with it. The burgomaster has forbidden the sale of 
papers in the streets, on the ground that they inflame the public mind. 

On the charge of having written and circulated publications vaguely 
described as ‘‘ exciting”, Fortuye, a Socialist, has been thrown into prison. 


RUSSIA. 

A widespread revolutionary and Socialist conspiracy has been discovered 
in Warsaw, and a number of students have been arrested. Poor Poland! 
but each striking down of her heroes by the tyrants is followed by new 
organisation : every gap is filled by a fresh soldier. 

The Tzar has been much disturbed lately by the receipt of warnings from 
Nihilists. The other day, he found one in his hat. He is not comforted by 
the fact that several of the ‘‘ best’ agents of the secret police have lately 
been found dead. The most minute precautions are being taken to preserve 
the Tzar’s life, but the awkward point is that it is impossible to say how 
many of those charged to protect him may be Nihilists. Particularly 
uneasy lies the head that wears the Russian crown. 


AMERICA. 

The long trial of the Chicago anarchists lasted on through the end of 
July and on into August, and is still proceeding when we go to press. 

The labor troubles still continue. Another great strike has taken place 
in Chicago. Hirth, Simon and Palm, convicted of ‘‘inciting to riot” at 
Milwaukee, have been sentenced severally to nine months’ imprisonment. 
Five men, tried in New York for boycotting a saloon-keeper, were sentenced, 
one to three years and eight months’ hard labor, two others to two years 
and ten months, and the remaining two to one year and six months. These 
heavy sentences have only raised the anger of the workmen, and the 
central Labor Unions of New York and Brooklyn have replied by passing a 
formal boycott against the chief witness at the trial. He is a brewer, and 
they have bound all their members not to drink his beer, nor to use any 
house in which it is sold. The labor war in America has entered a very 
acute stage. 

The extravagance of a few not unnaturally irritates the large numbers 
who suffer from want. For instance, Mr. Gould requires for his household 
—according to the report in the Pall Mall Gazette—three tutors for three 
small boys, at £800, £400, and £360 a year; a cook and assistant at £300, 
a butler and assistant at £280, a housekeeper at £200, and eleven other 
servants at from £36 to £48 a year each. The town stable costs £1,200 a 
year, and the only daughter needs £1,000 a year for her dresses, and takes 
music lessons at £4 each, while the three boys have each £1 a week pocket 
money. Mr. Gould’s country seat costs £76 a day to keep up; and his 
yacht, for which he paid £20,000, cost§ £190 a month for wages, coals, ete., 
when he is not on it, and an extra £160 a month when heis. When men 
see their children growing pallid from want, they are hardly likely to con- 
template with patience such monstrous expenditure by a single family. 


London: Printed by Anniz Besant and Cuarres Brapiaven, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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